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WHERE FEUDS RAGED FOR GENERATIONS IN THE KENTUCKY HILLS. 


BY JAMES M, STIFFLER, D.D. 


Fr TEEN years ago the newspapers made 

frequent mention of Clay County, 
Kentucky, always for the same thing,—the 
Baker-Howard feud had broken out and 
more men had been killed. To-day there is 
no newspaper notoriety for Clay County, for 
there is no feud there. Every now and 
then you will see some magazine article 
about a remarkable man who lives in Clay 
County, and who has put a Christian school 
in the very heart of the feud district and is 
developing a new kind of life among his 
people. This man is James Anderson 
Burns. He is a member of one of the 
mountain clans,,and fought through several 
years of a great feud. To-day he is known 
all through the Cumberland Mountains as 
Professor Burns, who built the Oneida In- 
stitute and put an end to the making of 
graves, widows, orphans, and poverty. 

Early in the spring I accepted Mr. Burns’ 
invitation and, together with some friends, 
made a visit to the school at the time of the 
annual commencement. As we sat upon the 
lawn overlooking the tennis courts, with the 
south branch of the Kentucky River flowing 
just beyond and the wonderful green-cov- 
ered mountains rising on the other side to 
make a great frame for the fair picture be- 
fore us, I could not make myself realize that 
we were forty miles from the nearest rail- 
road. On those tennis courts some three 
hundred men and women and children were 
grouping themselves into a commencement 
procession. Presently a band began to play 
a march, and the procession, walking two 
by two, wound around the foot of the hill 
and up the path to the main hall. 

The president of the school had a scar on 
his head, put there, possibly, by a rifle in the 
hands of one of the audience. Men marched 





side by side in that procession who fifteen 
years before would have shot each other on 
sight. Children sat with fathers, who but 
for that mountain school teacher would in 
all probability have at that moment been 
orphans. Boys and girls sat there who but 
for the influence of that rugged man would 
never have been born. My imagination ran 
riot as I looked at that audience of scholars, 
alumni, .and friends, There were school- 
teachers, bankers, a judge, and young men 
recently graduated with honors from great 
universities, who had come into the heart of 
the hills to renew their ties with the school 
that had transformed all life for them. 

I was distinctly conscious that I was 
forming a very new idea of what sort of 
people these Kentucky Highlanders are. 
We had so often heard them called “The 
Mountain Whites,” with the implication 
that there were black people in the mdun- 
tains, and that these whites were a weakened 
if not degenerate people. Nothing could be 
more wide of the truth, for there are prac- 
tically no blacks in the Kentucky Moun- 
tains, and these people are of as fine Anglo- 
Saxon stock as our nation can produce. 
They are the descendants of the English and 
Scotch-Irish settlers who came into these 
mountains in the days of Daniel Boone. 
These were of the very best stock that ever 
came to the New World, and their descend- 
ants are no weakened race, but.a bold, keen 
breed that our country may well proud 
of. They never were slave-owne™, and 
they sent one hundred and twenty thousand 
expert riflemen into the Union Army. 

You will not find handsomer boys and 
girls in any part of our land. We were 
much engaged with their clear skin, frank 
and intelligent eyes, and a certain native 
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dignity and kindliness of manner that often 
gave them a bearing that a prince might 
envy. Almost uniformly we observed they 
spoke with gentle voices and soft, slowly- 
spoken sentences that were most. beauti- 
fully free from slang or coarseness of any 
sort. The hard conditions of life frequently 
wear down this promising youth all too 
soon, yet the stock is elastic and, given just 
a little chance, shows its intrinsic worth. 
Their life is by no means free from vio- 
lence, and the two greatest dangers have 
been the feuds and all the evils that follow 
in the train of whiskey,—for moonshine 
whiskey, though amateur in construction, is 
as bad as any to produce quarrels and 
poverty. . 

Something like this sadness took hold of 
the heart of James Burns about twenty 
years ago. He was caught in the meshes 
of the Baker-Howard feud and fought in 
many a mountain battle. In one of these 
he was wounded, thrown over a fence, and 
left for dead. But he regained conscious- 
ness, and finding that he was able to walk, 
painfully made his escape to a distant part 
of the mountains. There he waited to re- 
cover from his wound, and, while waiting, 
he had time for serious meditation. He 


says that it seemed to him like this: “I 
have been dead. I have been brought back 
to life again. It is for a purpose. That 


purpose is God’s. Now I shall try to find 
out that purpose and follow it up.” As yet 
he had not had what is rightly called an 
experience of religion. 

He left the mountains and wandered 
about restlessly from place to place. At 
one time he was working as a roustabout on 
an Ohio River boat. An unjust word of 
abuse from a foul-mouthed mate angered 
him, and he left the boat at the next town 
where it stopped. He was without money 
and friends, but not without courage and 
purpose. Finally he found his way into 
West Virginia, where some relatives lived, 
and there he definitely accepted Christ as 
his Savior and dedicated his life to His serv- 
ice. He began to preach in a modest way. 
Almost immediately there was uncovered a 
power that has never failed. God had given 
to him the gift of the power of persuasion. 
For lack of a better word, men call it elo- 
quence. No one can listen to him unmoved. 
To-day, whether he speaks in a mountain 
church-house or on the platform of a great 
university the effect upon his audience is the 
same. Men listen to his every slow- 
spoken syllable, they believe him, they see 
what he sees, they catch a glimpse of a 
heart and soul so simple and so great in 
faith, hope, and love that they surrender 
to it in admiration and affection. 

He naturally felt the need of more educa- 
tion, and for a few months attended classes 
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in Denison University in Ohio, but the call 
of the mountains came on him strong again, 
and back he went to preach and teach among 
the people of the hills. His purpose now 
became more and more clear, until he was 
filled with the conviction that Christian edu- 
cation alone would rescue the mountains 
from moonshine and murder. His convic- 
tion was announced in the determination to 
build a school in the very center of Clay 
County. Men told him that he was foolish, 
that his school would have to be out on the 
edge of the mountains or the railroad. Is 
it not always so that the men of vision are 
received? He withstood their opposition 
and deliberately started to kill off the vices 
of the-mountains by establishing his school 
at the very seat of the trouble. 

James Burns knew his people and right 
shrewdly he began his task. First he called 
together twelve men of the opposing clans. 
These were older men, less inclined to quar- 
rel, and more inclined to listen to his elo- 
quent appeal for better things. The twelve 
met him in a little mountain “church- 
house,” and signed their names as trustees 
to an application for a charter for Oneida 
Institute. Three of them could not write, 
and so made their marks. But the real 
battle was to come; he had yet to win over 
the more difficult men. Your great leader 
is invariably daring at the real crisis and 
boldly goes out against the apparently in- 
surmountable obstacles. James Burns dared 
the inevitable and called a meeting of the 
younger men on both sides of the feud, the 
hot-bloods thirsting for revenge. 

They came, about twenty-five from each 
side, all armed. They squatted on opposite 
sides of a great room in an old mill, and then 
ensued the greatest hour in the history -of 
the Cumberland Mountains. That gift of 
eloquence and persuasion had been given 
and trained for this moment, and it was 
equal to the task. 

He told them what they all knew, that 
they hated the life they were living, and 
that they were simply rearing their sons for 
slaughter, and that there was only one way 
to stop the whole bloody business, and that 
was to stop it right then and there and let 
Christian education take the place of rifle 
practice, and progress supplant destruction. 

“It was a mighty quiet meeting,” says 
Burns in telling about it. “I didn’t know 
what they were going to do, but I was right 
glad when Lee Coombs got up and when 
Dan Burns got up, too, and they met in front 
of me. They did not draw, but shook 
hands: and then I knew that Oneida College 
was going to be a success.” 

One cannot listen to the simple narrative 
of the unspeakable bravery and wit and per- 
sistence that made Oneida College a success 
without a wonder at the man’s faith and 2 
tightening of the ihroat at the pathos of it 
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all. He had the consent of others but not 
their co-operation; they had merely agreed 
to suspend hostilities to see what he could 
do. He had his vision, his faith in God, 
and about twenty cents with which to start 
a college in the heart of the mountains; but 
he did it. He begged a bit of land on an 
ideal site on condition that he put a school- 
house on it. He took an old crowbar and, 
with the use of the blacksmith’s forge, he 
made a set of stonecutter’s tools. With his 
own hands he quarried out the rock, and all 
alone one morning, with God for his audi- 
ence, he laid the corner-stone. His prayer 
of dedication was interrupted by the crack 
of a young feudist’s Winchester, fired at 
random as a taunt. 

Alone he wrought with that masonry. 
Shamed by his self-sacrifice, a near-by 
farmer gave him fifty dollars in money, a 
tremendous sum. Others brought rough 
lumber and laid it down near his growing 
foundation walls. With his own hands he 
dressed those hard oak timbers and boards. 
And so he got his material for the building. 
The fifty dollars paid for the hardware and 
glass. Many a night, too tired to walk the 
four miles to his own home, he lay down on 
the shavings and slept, and many a day, 
when no one offered him food, he went out 
and hunted pawpaws and berries to keep 
himself alive. Fired by his vision, and the 
actual appearance of his building, others 
came and began to help him with day’s work, 
and so the building was erected. 


The school opened in 1899, with one hun- | 


dred pupils and three teachers, the Rev. 
James A. Burns, the Rev. C. A. Dugger, 
and the Rev. H. L. McMurray. Mr. Burns 
had to support his mother and six orphaned 
children of his brother and find the income 
for the school and the faculty, and at the 
same time acquire enough “ book learning ” 
to keep ahead of his pupils. He smiles a 
slow smile as he tells you how he used to 
set out trot-lines for catfish, and so get food 


for the day and save time to study and con- | 


ceal his ignorance. “ When I was begin- 
ning my work in Latin and some of the 
mathematics,” he said, “my boys in the 
school up yonder on the hill were crowding 
hard on my heels all the time, and knew 
about as much as I did. I was on the keen 
jump and just a day ahead of them. If it 
hadn’t been that we were favored in our 
fishing I don’t know what might have hap- 
pened to Oneida College.” 

.The school grew steadily larger, and since 
its opening the old feud spirit has steadily 
declined. Indeed, since Oneida opened, 
there has not been one serious outbreak, 
and to-day there has grown up a generation 
of boys and girls who hate bloodshed. 
Moonshine whiskey is not so easy to get 
rid of, yet it has constantly declined in pop- 
ularity and profusion. The affection and 
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admiration of the mountain people for Pro- 
fessor Burns, as they nearly all called him, 
is almost pathetic. One great burly man 
confided to me: “ Most of these people don’t 
understand James Burns. He is too deep 
for them. But some of us can appreciate 
what he has done for us. To tell you the 
truth, I don’t suppose I’d be living to-day 
but for him,” pointing to where Mr. Burns 
stood whittling a stick and talking earnestly 
to a mountain man. “I guess I’d been shot 
long before this and my children would be 
orphans but for him.” 

That gift of persuasion has won for 
Oneida an everwidening circle of friends, 
and first one building and then another has 
been erected. To-day in that lonely place in 
the heart of the mountains is school prop- 
erty valued at $100,000,—four fine buildings, 
a farm, and a sawmill and wood-working 
shop. The original wooden building has 
been enlarged and is used as a boys’ dor- 
mitory, but is far from being adequate. A 
little community of three hundred persons 
has grown. up around the campus, and for 
beauty of surroundings it can scarce be 
equaled, 

The only endowment that the school has: 
is James Burns’ gift of persuasion, and it 
can scarcely keep up with the demands of 
the boys and girls who crowd in there to 
learn. Last year there were nearly five 
hundred scholars registered. Some time 
ago Mr. Burns felt that they did not need a 
school of full collegiate grade, but that a 
good high-school training was all that they 
would need. Those who wanted more could 
go outside the mountains and find it. He 
has increasingly felt, however, that he must 
give much vocational training. The boys 
are taught agriculture, lumbering, and wood- 
working, such simple iron work as they will 
need to use On a mountain farm, cement 
work, and similar things. The girls are 
taught sewing and domestic science in all 
its branches, including the simpler forms of 
nursing. A printing plant has just been 
given the school, so that one more trade 
can be taught. In the near future more of 
the boys will be going out into the outside 
world, and should be equipped with some 
trade with which to begin life. 

Up to this time the mountains have ab- 
sorbed nearly all the graduates of Oneida. 
I was told that in Clay County and the four 
adjoining counties, which are quite similar, 
seventy-five per cent. of the teachers of dis- 
trict schools are gracuates of Oneida, and 
ninety per cent. of the court officials. But 
this cannot long keep up. These young men 
and women are ambitious and are fully com- 
petent to keep pace with the outside world. 
As an example, I met one young man who 
was teaching in Oneida last vear, and who 
the year before had graduated from a well- 
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known college with the highest grades in 
the history of that institution. This speaks 
something for the teaching at Oneida, and 
something for the natural capacity of this 
strong, unspoiled race of mountain people. 

I was witness of a scene in Mr. Burns’ 
little office one early morning that shows the 
spirit of the whole place. A tall, pleasant- 
faced mountain man came in followed by 
a round-faced ruddy lad of about eleven 
years. He briefly stated that this was a boy 
who was all alone in the world and had no- 
body to look after him. Mr. Burns and the 
mountain man spoke a few brief words about 
the case. I looked at the boy. His face 
and physique would make glad the heart of 
any lover of eugenics though his clothes 
would break the heart of any child’s out- 
fitter. The shirt was a man’s, snipped off 
a little in the sleeves, and the trousers were 
for a boy at least four years older, and they 
hung disconsolately'to his ankles. There 
wasn’t anything else on him. He was not 
abashed nor cringing, but smiling, looked 
into my face while they were talking about 
him. Finally Mr. Burns said, “ All right, 
put him in the day school for the summer 
and in the fall we will see what we can do 
for him.” 

_ The tall man bowed and started out of the 
door, and the boy after him; but just at the 
doorway the lad turned and, with a look of 
fearless confidence at Mr. Burns, he said, 
“But, Mr. Burns, I ain’t got no clothes.” 

Again I saw that quivering at the corners 
of this great man’s mouth as he said, 
“ That’s all right, my boy; I guess we can 
take care of the clothes.” 

That is James Anderson Burns’ spirit. 
These people are God’s children, and he has 
the faith to think that God will use him to 
am care of them and lead them to a better 

ay. 

Though he is compelled to spend so much 
time away from Oneida seeking funds for 
its support, Mr. Burns regards each scholar 
as a personal responsibility. On that never- 
to-be-forgotten commencement morning as 
he stood to address the graduating class, he 
said, “ The saddest part of any year’s school 
work for me has always been saying good-by 
to the senior class”; then followed a beauti- 
ful and pathetic little message calling each 
by name, warning each of his special dan- 
gers and reminding each that he carried the 
good name of Oneida with him. He closed 
with these words: 

“Tf this institution should go out of ex- 
istence this minute, and never come again, 
every dollar that has been spent here has 
been paid for a thousand times by the 
changes it has produced. The outlook for 
the institution was never so bright before; 
the Lord has given us new friends each 
day, and all over this country from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and even across the sea, 
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there are men and women who pray for this 
institution. A short time ago I had a letter 
from a chaplain in the army; he said, ‘I 
have two of your boys in the army, and they 
are the best boys I have.’ I never heard of 
the man, and I suppose he never heard of 
me, except from those two boys; but evi- 
dently they took with them the spirit of 
this work and loyalty to their training.” 
And as we filed out of that building I 
said to myself, “ And ye shall know the 
truth, and the turth shall make you free.” 
Christ’s truth lodged in this man’s gener- 
ous soul and through him all this mountain 
people are being made free from violence 
and ignorance. More than that they are 
entering into that freedom of the Son which 
is freedom indeed.—Sunday School Times, . 


ee 


MAKING CHILDREN THINK. 





HERE is no end of discussion as to what 
courses of study shall be taken up by 
the schools. Different views are expressed, 
ranging from the bare outlines of the old 
time “Three R’s,” to the most elaborate 
idea of culture study, or more practical 
forms of teaching hand work and home arts. 
Meanwhile, there is one great essential run- 
ning for all instruction. That is, that child- 
ren be taught to think things out for them- 
selves. Almost any course of study is good 
if this power is given. 

As the routine teacher looks at it, it is her 
duty to see that her pupils commit certain 
lessons to memory. A child rises and re- 
cites a passage of history, and if he misses 
one or two words, he is completely off the 
track, and can not recover himself. In a 
few weeks at best, all recollection of the 
events described has passed out of the pupil’s 
mind, and nothing has been accomplished. 

The way in which geometry has been 
taught in many high schools is a case in 
point. Pupils would rise and recite by heart 
certain theorems and demonstrations. 
These had no practical value, save as they 
led pupils to. think out the argument for 
themselves. Most of them did not do so. 
They got no mental training out of it, save 
a little practice in memorizing. Had they 
had to work out original demonstrations 
for themselves, there would have been prac- 
tice in the art of a personal solving of prob- 
lems. Arithmetic, as it was studied in the 
older schools, was not especially practical. 
An enormous amount of time was spent on 
square and cube root, and combinations of 
fractions that occur but few times in real 
life. But at least these old tanglers and 
teasers of the text books made pupils think 
for themselves. 

Life is all a school. Each day has its 
problem. The one who wins is the one who 
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acquires the power of thinking out a prob- 
lem correctly. If the schools are good, the 
pupils get practice daily in this one great 
essential of life. 
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VERY one has asked himself the great 

question of antiquity as of the modern 
world: What is the summum bonum—the 
supreme good? You have life before you. 
Once only you can live it. What is the 
noblest object of desire, the supreme gift to 
covet ? 

We have been accustomed to be told that 
the greatest thing in the religious world is 
Faith. That great word has been the key- 
note for centuries of the popular religion; 
and we have easily learned to look upon it 
as the greatest thing in the world. Well, 
we are wrong. If we have been told that, 
we may miss the mark. I have taken you, 
in the chapter which I have just read, to 
Christianity as its source ; and there we have 
seen, ‘‘ The greatest of these is love.’’ It is 
not an oversight. Paul was speaking of 
faith just a moment before. He says, ‘‘If I 
have all faith, so that I can remove moun- 
tains, and have not love, I am nothing.”’ 
So far from forgetting, he deliberately con- 
trasts them, ‘‘Now abideth Faith, Hope, 
Love,’’ and without a moment’s hesitation 
the decision falls, ‘‘ The greatest of these is 
Love.’’ 

And it is not prejudice. A man is apt to 
recommend to others his own strong point. 
Love was not Paul’s strong point. The ob- 
serving student can detect.a beautiful ten- 
derness growing and ripening all through 
his character as Paul gets old; but the hand 
that wrote, ‘‘ The greatest of these is love,’’ 
when we meet it first, is stained with blood. 

Nor is the letter to the Corinthians pecu- 
liar in singling out love as the summum 
bonum. The masterpieces of Chrisianity are 
agreed about it. Peter says, ‘‘ Above all 
things have fervent love among yourselves.”’ 
Aoove all things. And John goes farther, 
**God is Love.’’ And you remember the 
profound remark which Paul makes else- 
where, ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’’ 
Did you ever think what he meant by that? 
In those days men were working their pass- 
age to Heaven by keeping the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the hundred and ten other 
commandments which they had manufac- 
tured out of them. Christ said, I will show 
you a more simple way. If you do one 
thing, you will do these hundred and ten 
things, without ever thinking about them. 





whole law. And you can readily see for 
yourselves how that must beso. Take any 
of the commandments. ‘‘Thou shalt have 
no other gods before Me.’’ If a man love 
God, you will not require to tell him that. 
Love is the fulfilling of the law. ‘‘Take 
not His name in vain.’’ Would he ever 
dream of taking His name in vain if he 
loved Him? ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.’’ Would he not be too 
glad to have one day in seven to dedicate 
more exclusively to the object of his affec- 
tion? Love would fulfil all these laws re- 
garding God. And so, if he loved Man, 
you would never think of telling him to 
honor his father and mother. He could 
not do anything else. It would be prepos- 
terous to tell him not to kill. You could 
only insult him if you suggested that he 
should not steal—how could he steal from 
those he loved? It would be superfluous to 
beg him not to bear false witness against his 
neighbor. If he loved him it would be the 
last thing he would do. And you would 
never dream of urging him not to covet 
what his neighbor had. He would rather 
they possessed it than himself. In this way 
‘* Love is the fulfilling of the law.’’ It is 
the rule for fulfilling all rules, the new com- 
mandment for keeping all the old com- 
mandments, Christ’s one secret of the 
Christian life. 

Now Paul had learned that; and in this 
noble eulogy he has given us the most won- 
derful and original account extant of the 
summum bonum. We may divide it into 
three parts. In the beginning of the short 
chapter, we have Love contrasted; in the 
heart of it, we have Love analyzed; toward 
the end, we have Love defended as a su- 
preme gift. 


THE CONTRAST. 


Paul begins by contrasting Love with 
other things that men in those days thought 
much of. I shall not attempt to go over 
those things in detail. Their inferiority is 
already obvious. 

He contrasts it with eloquence. And 
what a noble gift it is, the power of playing 
upon the souls and wills of men, and rousing 
them to lofty purposes and holy deeds. 
Paul says, ‘‘If I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love, I am 
become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal.’’ And we all know why. We 
have all felt the brazenness of words without 
emotion, the hollowness, the unaccountable 
unpersuasiveness, of eloquence behind 
which lies no Love. 

He contrasts it with prophecy. He con- 
trasts it with mysteries. He contrasts it with 
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faith. He contrasts it with charity. Why 
is Love greater than faith? Because the 
end is greater than the means. And why 
is it greater than charity? Because the 
whole is greater than the part. Love is 
greater than faith, because the end is greater 
than the means. What is the use of having 
faith? It is to connect the soul with God. 
And what is the object of connecting man 
with God? That he may become like God. 
But God is Love. Hence Faith, the means, 
is in order to Love, the end. Love, there- 
fore, obviously is greater than faith. It is 
greater than charity, again, because the 
whole is greater than a part. Charity is 
only a little bit of Love, one of the innum- 
erable avenues of Love, and there may even 
be, and there is, a great deal of charity with- 
out Love. It is a very easy thing to toss a 
copper to a beggar on the street; it is gen- 
erally an easier thing than not to do it. 
Yet Love is just as often in the withholding. 
We purchase relief from the sympathetic 
feelings roused by the spectacle of misery, at 
the copper’s cost. It is too cheap—too 
cheap for us, and often too dear for the beg- 
gar. If we really loved him we would 
either do more for him, or less. 

Then Paul contrasts it with sacrifice and 
martyrdom. And I beg the little band of 
would-be missionaries—and I have the 
honor to call some of you by this name for 
the first time—to remember that though you 
give your bodies to be burned, and have 
not Love, it profits nothing—nothing! 
You can take nothing greater to the heathen 
world than the impress and reflection of the 
Love of God upon your own character. 
That is the universal language. It will take 
you years to speak in Chinese, or in the dia- 
lects of India. From the day you land, 
that language of Love, understood by all, 
will be pouring forth its unconscious elo- 
quence. It is the man who is the mission- 
ary, it is not his words. His character is 
his message. In the heart of Africa, among 
the great Lakes, I have come across black 
men and women who remembered the only 
white man they ever saw before—David 
Livingstone; and as you cross his footsteps 
in that dark continent, men’s faces light up 
as they speak of the kind Doctor who passed 
three years ago. They could not under- 
stand him; but they felt the Love that beat 
in his heart. Take into your new sphere of 
labor, where you also mean to lay down 
your life, that simple charm, and your life- 
work must succeed. You can take nothing 
greater, you need take nothing less. It is 
not worth while going if you take anything 
xess. Vou may take every accomplishment ; 
you may be braced for every sacrifice; but 
if you give your body to be burned, and 
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have not Love, it will profit you and the 
cause of Christ nothing. 


ANALYSIS. 


After contrasting Love with these things, 
Paul, in three verses, very short, gives us an 
amazing analysis of what this supreme thing 
is. Iask you to look at it. It is a com- 
pound thing, he tells us. It is like light. 
As you have seen a man of science take a 
beam of light and pass it through a crystal 
prism, as you have seen it come out on the 
other side of the prism broken up into its 
component colors—red, and blue and yel- 
low, and violet, and orange, and all the 
colors of the rainbow—so Paul passes this 
thing, Love, through the magnificent prism 
of his inspired intellect, and it comes out on 
the other side broken up into its elements. 
And in these few words we have what one 
might call the Spectrum of Love, the analy- 
sis of Love. Will you observe what its ele- 
ments are? Will you notice that they have 
common names; that they are virtues which 
we hear about every day; that they are 
things which can be practised by every man 
in every place in life; and how, by a multi- 
tude of small things and ordinary virtues, 
the supreme thing, the summum bonum, is 
made up? 

The Spectrum of Love has nine ingredi- 
ents :— 

Patience—“ Love suffereth long.” 

Kindness—‘‘ And is kind.’’ 

Generosity—‘*‘ Love envieth not.’’ 

Humility—‘‘ Love vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up.’’ 

Courtesy—‘‘ Doth not behave itself un- 
seemly.’’ 

Unselfishness—*‘ Seeketh not her own.” 

Good Temper—-‘ Is not easily provoked.”’ 

Guilelessness—‘‘ Thinketh no evil.” 

Sincerity—‘“‘ Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth.’’ 

Patience ; kindness; generosity ; humility ; 
courtesy ; unselfishness ; good temper; guile- 
lessness ; sincerity—-these make up the su- 
preme gift, the stature of the perfect man. 
You will observe that all are in relation to 
men, in relation to life, in relation to the 
known to-day and the near to-morrow, and 
not to the unknown eternity. We hear 
much of love to God; Christ spoke much 
of love to.man. We make a great deal of 
peace with heaven; Christ made much of 
peace on earth. Religion is not a strange 
or added thing, but the inspiration of the 
secular life, the breathing of an eternal 
spirit through this temporal world. The su- 
preme thing in short, is not a thing at all, 
but the giving of a further finish to the mul- 
titudinous words and acts which make up 
the sum of every common day. 
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There is no time to do more than make a 
yassing note upon each of these ingredients. 
Love is Pakence. This is the normal atti- 
tude of Love ; Love passive, Love waiting to 
begin; not in a hurry; calm; ready to do 
its work when the summons comes, but 
meantime wearing the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit. Love suffers long ; beareth 
all things; believeth all things; hopeth all 
things. For love understands, and there- 
fore waits. 

Kindness. Love active. Have you ever 
noticed how much of Christ’s life was spent 
in doing kind things—in merely doing kind 
things? Run over it with that in view, and 
you will find that He spent a great propor- 
tion of His time simply in making people 
happy, in doing good turns to people. 
There is only one thing greater than happi- 
ness in the world, and that is holiness; and 
it is not in our keeping; but what God Aas 
put in our power is the happiness of those 
about us, and that is largely to be secured 
by our being kind to them. 

‘The greatest thing,’’ says some one, ‘‘a 
man can do for his Heavenly Father is to be 
kind to some of His other children.”” I 
wonder why it is that we are not all kinder 
than we are? How much the world needs 
it. How easily it is done. How instant- 
aneously it acts. How infallibly it is re- 
membered. How superabundantly it pays 

.itself back—for there is no debtor in the 
world so honorable, so superbly honorable, 
as Love. ‘Love never faileth.’’ Love is 
success, Love is happiness, Love is life. 
“Love I say,’’ with Browning, ‘‘is energy 
of Life.’’ 

“ For life, with all its yields of joy or woe 

And hope and fear, 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love,— 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is.” 
Where Love is, God is. He that dwelleth 
in Love, dwelleth in God. God is Love. 
Therefore Jove. Without distinction, with- 
out calculation, without procrastination, 
love. Lavish it upon the poor, where it is 
very easy; especially upon the rich, who 
often need it most; most of all upon our 
equals, where it is very difficult, and for 
whom perhaps we each do least of all. 
There is a difference between trying to please 
and giving pleasure. Give pleasure. Lose 
no chance of giving pleasure. For that is 
the ceaseless and anonymous triumph of a 
truly loving spirit. ‘I shall pass through 
this world but once. Any good thing there- 
fore that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to any human being, let me do it 
now. Let me not defer it nor neglect it, 

for I shall not pass this way again.”’ 

_ Generosity. ‘Love envieth not.”’ This 
is Love in competition with others. When- 
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ever you attempt a good work you will find 
other men doing the same kind of work, and 
probably doing it better. Envy them not. 
Envy is a feeling of ill-will to those who are 
in the same line as ourselves, a spirit of 
covetousness and detraction. How little 
Christian work even is a protection against 
unchristian feeling. That most despicable 
of all the unworthy moods which cloud a 
Christian’s soul assuredly waits for us on the 
threshold of every work, unless we are forti- 
fied with this grace of magnanimity. Only 
one thing truly need the Christian envy, the 
large, rich, generous soul which “envieth 
not.”’ 

And then, after having learned all that, 
you have to learn this further thing, Humii- 
tfy—to put a seal upon your lips and forget 
what you have done. After you have been 
kind, after Love has stolen forth into the 
world and done its beautiful work, go back 
into the shade again and say nothing about 
it. Love hides even from itself. Love 
waives even self-satisfaction. ‘‘ Love vaun- 
teth not itself, is not puffed up.’’ 

The fifth ingredient is a somewhat strange 
one to find in this summum bonum: Cout- 

esy. This is Love in society, Love in rela- 
tion to etiquette. ‘‘ Love doth not behave 
itself unseemly.’’ Politeness has been de- 
fined as love in trifles. Courtesy is said to 
be love in little things. And the one secret 
of politeness is to love. Love cannot be- 
have itself unseemly. You can put the 
most untutored persons into the highest so- 
ciety, and if they have a reservoir of Love 
in their heart, they will not behave them- 
selves unseemly. They simply cannot do 
it. Carlyle said of Robert Burns that there 
was no truer gentleman in Europe than the 
ploughman-poet. It was because he loved 
everything—the mouse, and the daisy, and 
all the things, great and small, that God had 
made. So with this simple passport he 
could mingle with any society, and enter 
courts and palaces from his little cottage on 
the banks of the Ayr. You know the mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘gentleman.’’ It means a 
gentle man—a man who does things gently 
with love. And that is the whole art and 
mystery of it. The gentle man cannot in 
the nature of things do an ungentle, and un- 
gentlemanly thing. The ungentle sou, the 
inconsiderate, unsympathetic nature, cannot 
do anything else. ‘‘ Love doth not behave 
itself unseemly.”’ 

Onselfishness. ‘‘ Love seeketh not her 
own.’’ Observe: Seeketh not even that 
which is her own. In Britain the English- 
man is devoted, and rightly, to his rights. 
But there come times when a man may ex- 
ercise even the higher right of giving up his 
rights. Yet Paul does not summon us to 
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give up our rights. Loves strikes much 
deeper. It would have us not seek them at 
all, ignore them, eliminate the personal ele- 
ment altogether from our calculations. It 
is not hard to give up our rights. They are 
often external. The difficult thing is to give 
up ourselves. The more difficult thing still 
is not to seek things for ourselves at all. 
After we have sought them, won them, de- 
served them, we have taken the cream off 
them for ourselves already. Little cross then 
to give them up. But not to seek them, to 
look every man not on his own things, but 
on the things of others—id opus est. ‘‘ Seek- 
est thou great things for thyself?’’ said the 
prophet ; ‘‘seek them not.’’ Why? Because 
there is no greatness in ¢hings. Things can- 
not be great. The only greatness is unself- 
ish love. Even self-denial in itself is noth- 
ing, is almost a mistake. Only a great pur- 
pose or a mightier love can justify the waste. 
It is more difficult, I have said, not to seek 


our own at all, than, having sought it, to - 


give it up. I must take that back. It is 
only true of a partly selfish heart. Noth- 
ing is a hardship to Love, and nothing is 
hard. I believe that Christ’s ‘‘yoke’’ is 
easy. Christ’s ‘‘yoke’’ is just his way of 
taking life. And I believe it is an easier 
way than any other. I believe it is a hap- 
pier way than any other. The most obvious 


lesson in Christ’s teaching is that there is no 
happiness in having and getting anything, 
but only in giving. I repeat, Zhere ts no 
happiness in having or in getting, but only in 
giving. And half the world is on the wrong 
scent in pursuit of happiness. They think 
it consists in having and getting, and in be- 


ing served by others. It consists in giving, 
and in serving others. He that would be 
great among you, said Christ, let him serve. 
He that would be happy, let him remember 
that there is but one way—it is more blessed, 
it is more happy, to give than to receive. 

The next ingredient is a very remarkable 
one: Good Temper. ‘‘Love is not easily 
provoked.’’ Nothing could be more strik- 
ing than to find this here. We are inclined 
to look upon bad temper as a very harmless 
weakness. We speak of it as a mere infirm- 
ity of nature, a family failing, a matter of 
temperament, not a thing to take into very 
serious account in estimating a man’s char- 
acter. And yet here, right in the heart of 
this analysis of love, it finds a place; and 
the Bible again and again returns to con- 
demn it as one of the most destructive ele- 
ments in human nature. 

The peculiarity of ill temper is that it is 
the vice of the virtuous. It is often the one 
blot on an otherwise noble character. You 
know men who are all but perfect, and 
women who would be entirely perfect, but 
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for an easily ruffled, quick-tempered, or 
‘*touchy’’ disposition. This compatibility 
of ill temper with high moral character is 
one of the strangest and saddest problems of 
ethics. The truth is there are two great 
classes of sins—sins of the Body, and sins of 
the Disposition. ‘The Prodigal Son may be 
taken as a type of ‘the first, the Elder 
Brother of the second. Now, society has 
no doubt whatever as to which of these is 
the worse. Its brand falls, without a chal- 
lenge, upon the Prodigal. But are we 
right? We have no balance to weigh one 
another’s sins, and coarser and finer are but 
human words; but faults in the higher nature 
may be less venial than those in the lower, 
and to the eye of Him who is Love, a sin 
against Love may seem a hundred times 
more base. No form of vice, not. worldli- 
ness, not greed of gold, not drunkenness it- 
self, does more to unchristianize society 
than evil temper. For embittering life, for 
breaking up communities, for destroying 
the most sacred relationships, for devastat- 
ing homes, for withering up men and 
women, for taking the bloom of childhood, 
in short, for sheer gratuitous misery-produc- 
ing power, this influence stands alone. 
Look at the Elder Brother, moral, hard- 
working, patient, dutiful—let him get all 
credit for his virtues—look at this man, 
this baby, sulking outside his own father’s 
door. ‘‘He was angry,’’ we read, ‘‘and 
would not go in.’’ Look at the effect upon 
the father, upon the servants, upon the hap- 
piness of the guests. Judge of the effect 
upon the Prodigal—and how many prodi- 
gals are kept out of the Kingdom of God 
by the unlovely character of those who pro- 
fess to be inside? Analyze, as a study in 
Temper, the thunder-cloud itself as it gath- 
ers upon the Elder Brother’s brow. What 
is it made of? Jealousy, anger, pride, un- | 
charity, cruelty, self-righteousness, touchi- 
ness, doggedness, sullenness,—these are the 
ingredients of this dark and loveless soul. 
In varying proportions, also, these are the 
ingredients of all ill temper. Judge if such 
sins of the disposition are not worse to live 
in, and for others to live with, than sins of 
the body. Did Christ indeed not answer 
the question Himself when He said, ‘‘I say 
unto you, that the publicans and the harlots 
go into the Kingdom of Heaven before 
you.’’ There is really no place in Heaven 
for a disposition like this. A man with 
such a mood could only make Heaven mis- 
erable for all the people in it. Except, 
therefore, such a man be born again, he 
cannot, he simply cannot, enter the King- 
dom of Heaven. For it is perfectly certain 
—and you will not misunderstand me—that 
to enter Heaven a man must take it with him. 
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You will see then why Temper is signifi- 
cant. It is not in what it is alone, but in 
what it reveals. This is why I take the lib- 
erty now of speaking of it with such un- 
usual plainness. It is a test for love, a 
symptom, a revelation of an unloving nature 
at bottom. It is the intermittent fever 
which bespeaks unintermittent disease with- 
in; the occasional bubble escaping to the 
surface which betrays some rottenness un- 
derneath ; a sample of the most hidden pro- 
ducts of the soul dropped involuntarily 
when off one’s guard; in a word, the light- 
ning form of a hundred hideous and un- 
Christian sins. For a want of patience, a 
want of kindness, a want of generosity, a 
want of courtesy, a want of unselfishness, 
are all instantaneously symbolized in one 
flash of Temper. 

Hence it is not enough to deal with the 
Temper. We must go tothe source, and 
change the inmost nature, and the angry 
humors will die away of themselves. Souls 
are made sweet not by taking the acid fluids 
out, but by putting something in—a great 
Love, a new Spirit, the Spirit of Christ. 
Christ, the Spirit of Christ, interpenetrating 
ours, sweetens, purifies, transforms all. 


This only can eradicate what is wrong, 
work a chemical change, renovate and re- 
generate and rehabilitate the inner man. 


Will-power does not change men. Time 
does not change men. Christ does. 
Therefore ‘* Let that mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus.’’ Some of us have 
not much time to lose. Remember, once 
more, that this is a matter of life or death. 
I cannot help speaking urgently, for my- 
self, for yourselves. ‘‘Whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones, which believe in 
Me, it were better for him that a mill-stone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.’’ 
That is to say, it is the deliberate verdict of 
the Lord Jesus that it is better not to live 
than not tolove. J/¢ ts better not to live 
than not to love. 

Guilelessness and Sincerity may be dis- 
missed almost with a word. Guilelessness 
is the grace for suspicious people. And the 
possession of it is the great secret of per- 
sonal influence. You will find, if you think 
for a moment, that the people who influence 
you are people who believe in you. In an 
atmosphere of suspicion men shrivel up; 
but in that atmosphere they expand, an¢c~ 
find encouragement and educative fellow- 
ship. It is a wonderful thing that here and 
there in this hard, uncharitable world, there 
should still be left a few rare souls who 
think no evil. This is the great unworldli- 
ness. Love ‘‘thinketh no evil,’’ imputes 
nO motive, sees the bright side, puts the 
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What a 
What a 


best construction on every action. 
delightful state of mind to live in! 


‘stimulus and benediction even to meet with 


it fora day! To be trusted is to be saved. 
And if we try to influence or elevate others, 
we shall soon see that success is in propor- 
tion to their belief of our belief in them. 
For the respect of another is the first restor- 
ation of the self-respect a man has lost; our 
ideal of what he is becomes to him the hope 
and pattern of what he may become. 

‘Love rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth. I have called this Sin- 
cerity, from the words rendered in the Au- 
thorized Version by ‘‘rejoiceth in the 
truth.’’ And certainly, were this the real 
translation, nothing could be more just. 
For he who loves will love Truth not less 
than men. He will rejoice in the Truth— 
rejoice not in what he has been taught to 
believe; not in this Church’s doctrine or in 
that; not in this ism or in that ism; but 
‘¢in the Truth.’’ He will accept only what 
is real; he will strive to get at facts; he will 
search for Zruth with a humble and un- 
biased mind, and cherish whatever he finds 
at any sacrifice. But the more literal trans- 
lation of the Revised Version calls for just 
such a sacrifice for truth’s sake here. For 
what Paul really meant is, as we there read, 
‘*Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but re- 
joiceth with the truth,’’ a quality which 
probably no one English word—and cer- 
tainly not Sincerity—adequately defines. 
It includes, perhaps more strictly, the self- 
restraint which refuses to make capital out 
of§others’ faults; the charity which delights 
not in exposing the weakness of others, but 
**covereth all things ;’’ the sincerity of pur- 
pose which endeavors to see things as they 
are, and rejoices to find them better than 
suspicion feared or calumny denounced. 

So much for the analysis of Love. Now 
the business of our lives is to have these 
things fitted into our characters. That is 
the supreme work to which we need to ad- 
dress ourselves in this world, to learn Love. 
Is life not full of opportunities for learning 
Love? Every man and woman every day 
has a thousand of them. The world is not 
a playground; it isa schoolroom. Life is 
not a holiday, but an education. And the 
one eternal lesson for us all is how better we 
can love. What makes a man a good crick- 
eter? Practice. What makes a man a good 
artist, a good sculptor, a, good musician? 
Practice. What makes a man a good lin- 
guist, a good stenographer? Practice. 
What makes a man a good man? Practice. 
Nothing else. There is nothing capricious 
about religion. We do not get the soul in 
different ways, under different laws, from 
those in which we get the body and the 
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mind. If aman does not exercise his arm 
he develops no biceps muscle; and if a man 
does not exercise his soul, he acquires no 
muscle in his soul, no strength of character, 
no vigor of moral fibre, nor beauty of spirit- 
ual growth. Love is not a thing of enthusi- 
astic emotion. It is a rich, strong, manly, 
vigorous expression of the whole round 
Christian character—the Christ-like nature 
in its fullest development. And the con- 
stituents of this great character are only to 
be built up by ceaseless practice. 

What was Christ doing in the carpenter’s 
shop? Practising. ‘Though perfect, we read 
that He /earned obedience, and grew in wis- 
dom and in favor with God. Do not quar- 
rel therefore with your lot in life. Do not 
complain of its never-ceasing cares, its petty 
environment, the vexations you have to 
stand, the small and sordid souls you have 
to live and work with. Above all, do not 
resent temptation ; do not be perplexed be- 
cause it seems to thicken round you more 
and more, and ceases neither for effort nor 
for agony nor prayer. That is your prac- 
tice. That is the practice which God ap- 
points you; and it is having its work in 
making you patient, and humble, and gen- 
erous and unselfish, and kind and courte- 
ous. Do not grudge the hand that is mould- 
ing the still too shapeless image within you. 
It is growing more beautiful, though you 
see it not, and every touch of temptation 
may add to its perfection. Therefore keep 
in the midst of life. Do not isolate your- 
self. Be among men, and among things, 
and among troubles, and difficulties, and 
obstacles. You remember Goethe’s words: 
Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, doch 
ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt. 
‘*Talent develops itself in solitude; char- 
acter in the stream of life.’’ Talent develops 
itself in solitude—the talent of prayer, of 
faith, of meditation, of seeing the unseen ; 
character grows in the stream of the world’s 
life. That, chiefly, is where men are to learn 
love. 

How? Now, how? To make it easier, 
I have named a few of the elements of love. 
But these are only elements. Love itself 
can never be defined. Light is a something 
more than the sum of its ingredients—a 
glowing, dazzling, tremulous ether. And 
love is something more than all its elements 
—a palpitating, quivering, sensitive, living 
thing. By synthesis of all the colors, men 
can make whiteness, they cannot make 
light. By synthesis of all the virtues, men 
can make virtue, they cannot make love. 
How then are we to have this transcendent 
living whole conveyed into our souls? We 
brace our wills to secure it. We try to copy 
those who have it. We lay down rules 








about it. We watch: we pray. But these 
things alone will not bring Love into our 
nature. Love is an efect. And only as we 
fulfil the right condition can we have the 
effect produced. Shall I tell you what the 
cause is? 

If you turn to the Revised Version of the 
First Epistle of John you will find these 
words: ‘‘We love because He first loved 
us.’’ ** We love,’’ not ‘*We love Aim." 
That is the way the old version has it, and 
it is quite wrong. ‘‘ We love—because He 
first loved us.’’ Look at that word ‘be- 
cause.’’ It is the cause of which I have 
spoken. ‘‘ Because He first loved us,’’ the 
effect follows that we love, we love Him, 
we love all men. We cannot helpit. Be- 
cause He loved us, we love, we love every- 
body. Our heart is slowly changed. Con- 
template the love of Christ, and you will 
love. Stand before that mirror, reflect 


Christ’s character, and you will be changed — 


into the same image from tenderness to ten- 
derness. There is noother way. You can- 
not love to order. You only look at the 
lovely object, and fall in love with it, and 
grow into likeness to it. And so. look at 
this Perfect Character, this Perfect Life. 
Look at the great Sacrifice as He laid down 
Himself, all through life, and upon the 
Cross of Calvary; and you must love Him. 
And loving Him, you mus} become like 
Him. Love begets love. It is a process of 
induction. Put a piece of iron in the pres- 
ence of an electrified body, and that piece 
of iron for a time becomes electrified. It is 
changed into a temporary magnet in the 
mere presence of a permanent magnet, and 
as long as you leave the two side by side, 
they are both magnets alike. Remain side 
by side with Him who loved us, and gave 
Himself for us, and you too will become a 
permanent magnet, a permanently attractive 
force; and like Him you will draw all men 
unto you, like Him you will be drawn unto 
all men. That is the inevitable effect of 
Love. Any man who fulfils that cause must 
have that effect produced in him. Try to 
give up the idea that religion comes to us by 
chance, or by mystery, or by caprice. It 
comes to us by natural law, or by supernat- 
ural law, for all law is Divine. Edward 
Irving went to see a dying boy once, and 
when he entered the room he just put his 
hand on the sufferer’s head, and said, ‘‘ My 
boy, God loves you,’’ and went away. And 
the boy started from his bed, and called out 
to the people in the house, ‘‘God loves me! 
God loves me!’’ It changed that boy. 
The sense that God loved him overpowered 
him, melted him down, and began the creat- 
ing of a new heart in him. And that is how 
the love of God melts down the unlovely 
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heart in man, and begets in him the new 
creature, who is patient and humble and 
gentle and unselfish. And there is no other 
way to get it. There is no mystery about 
it. We love others, we love everybody, we 
love our enemies, because He first loved us. 


THE DEFENCE. 


. Now I have a closing sentence or two to 
add about Paul’s reason for singling out love 
as the supreme possession. It is a very re- 
markable reason. In a single word it is 
this: 7# Jasts. ‘* Love,’’ urges Paul, ‘‘ never 
faileth.’’ Then he begins again one of his 
marvellous lists of the great things of the 
day, and exposes them one by one. He 
runs over the things that men thought were 
going to last, and shows that they are all 
fleeting, temporary, passing away. 

‘¢Whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail”? It was the mother’s ambition for her 
boy in those days that he should become a 
prophet. For hundreds of years God had 
never spoken by means of any prophet, and 
at that time the prophet was greater than the 
king. Men waited wistfully for another 
messenger to come, and hung upon his lips 
when he appeared as upon the very voice of 
God. Paul says, ‘‘Whether there be pro- 
phecies, they shall fail.’ This book is full 
of prophecies. One by one they have 
“failed ;’’ that is, having been fulfilled 
their work is finished; they have nothing 
more to do now in the world except to feed 
a devout man’s faith. 

Then Paul talks about tongues. That 
was another thing that was greately coveted. 
‘*Whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease.’’ As we all know, many, many cen- 
turies have passed since tongues have been 
known in this world. They have ceased. 
Take it in any sense you like. ‘Take it, for 
illustration merely, as languages in general 
—a sense which was not in Paul’s mind at 
all, and which though it cannot give us the 
specific lesson will point the general truth. 
Consider the words in which these chapters 
were written—Greek. It has gone. Take 
the Latin—the other great tongue of those 
days. It ceased long ago. Look at the In- 
dian language. It is ceasing: The lan- 
guage of Wales, of Ireland, of the Scottish 
Highlands, is dying before our eyes. The 
most popular book in the English tongue at 
the present time, except the Bible, is one of 
Dickens’s works, his Pickwick Papers. It 
is largely written in the language of Lon- 
don street-life ; and experts assure us that in 
fifty years it will be unintelligible to the 
average English reader. 

Then Paul goes farther, and with even 
greater boldness adds, ‘‘ Whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away.’’ The 





wisdom of the ancients, where is it? It is 
wholly gone. A schoolboy to-day knows 
more than Sir Isaac Newton knew. His 
knowledge has vanished away. You put 
yesterday’s newspaper in the fire. Its 
knowledge has vanished away. You buy 
the old editions of the great encyclopzdias 
for afew pence. Their knowledge has van- 
ished away. Look how the coach has been 
superseded by the use of steam. Look how 
electricity has superseded that, and swept a 
hundred almost new inventions into obli- 
vion. One of the greatest living authori- 
ties, Sir William Thompson, said the other 
day, ‘‘The steam-engine is passing away.”’ 
‘¢ Whether there be knowledge, it shall van- 
ish away.’’ At every workshop you will 
see, in the back yard, a heap of old iron, a 
few wheels, a few levers, a few cranks, 
broken and eaten with rust. Twenty years 
ago that was the pride of the city. Men 
flocked in from the country to see the great 
invention ; now it is superseded, its day is 
done. And all the boasted science and 
philosophy of this day wiil soon .be old. 
But yesterday, in the University of Edin- 
burgh, the greatest figure in the faculty was 
Sir James Simpson, the discoverer of chloro- 
form. The other day his successor and 
nephew, Professor Simpson, was asked by 
the librarian of the University to go to the 
library and pick out the books on his sub- 
ject that were no longer needed. And his 
reply to the librarian was this: ‘Take 
every text-book that is more than ten years 
old, and put it down in the cellar.’’ Sir 
James Simpson was a great authority only a 
few years ago: men came from all parts of 
the earth to consult him; and almost the 
whole teaching of that time is consigned by 
the science of to-day to oblivion. And in 
every branch of science it is the same. 
‘* Now we know in part. We see threugh a 
glass darkly.’’ 

Can you tell me anything that is going to 
last? Many things Paul did not conde- 
scend. to name. He did not mention 
money, fortune, fame; but he picked out 
the great things of his time, the things the 
best men thought had something in them, 
and brushed them peremptorily aside. Paul 
had no charge against these things in them- 
selves. All he said about them was that 
they would not last. They were great 
things, but not supreme things. There were 
things beyond them. What we are stretches 
past what we do, beyond what we possess. 
Many things that men denounce as sins are 
not sins; but they are temporary. And 
that is a favorite argument of the New Tes- 
tament. John says of the world, not that it 
is wrong, but simply that it ‘* passeth away.’” 
There is a great deal in the world that is 
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delightful and beautiful; there is a great 
deal in it that is great and engrossing ; but 
it will not last. All that is in the world, 
the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of life, are but for a little while. 
Love not the world therefore. Noth- 
ing that it contains is worth the life and 
consecration of an immortal soul. The im- 
mortal soul must give itself to something 
that is immortal. And the only immortal 
things are these: ‘*Now abideth faith, 
hope, love; but the greatest of these is 
love.’’ 

Some think the time may come when two 
of these three things will also pass away— 
faith into sight, hope into fruition. Paul 
does not say so. We know but little now 
about the conditions of the life that is to 
come. But what is certain is that Love 
must last. God, the Eternal God, is Love. 
Covet therefore that everlasting gift, that 
one thing which it is certain is going to 
stand, that one coinage which will be cur- 
rent in the Universe when all the other 
coinages of all the nations of the world 
shall be useless and unhonored. You will 
give yourselves to many things; give your- 
self first to Love, Hold things in their pro- 
portion. Hold things in their proportion. 
Let at least the first great object of our lives 
be to achieve the character defended in these 
words, the character—and it is the char- 
acter of Christ—which is built round Love. 

I have said this thing is eternal. Did you 
ever notice how continually John associates 
love and faith with eternal life? I was not 
told when I was a boy that ‘God so loved 
the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
have everlasting life.’? What I was told, I 
remember, was that God so loved the world 
that, if I trusted in Him, I was to have a 
thing called peace, or I was to have rest, or 
I was to have joy, or I was to have safety. 
But I had to find out for myself that whoso- 
ever trusteth in Him—that is, whosoever 
loveth Him, for trust is only the avenue to 
Love—hath everlasting 4fe.. The Gospel 
offers a man life. Never offer men a thim- 
bleful of Gospel. Do not offer them merely 
joy, or merely peace, or merely rest, or 
merely safety ; tell them how Christ came to 
give men more abundant life than they have, 
a life abundant in love, and therefore abun- 
dant in salvation for themselves,, and large 
in enterprise for the alleviation and redemp- 
tion of the world. Then only can the Gos- 
pel take hold of the whole of a man, body, 
soul, and spirit, and give to each part of 
his nature its exercise and reward. Many 
of the current gospels are addressed only to 
a part of a man’snature. They offer peace, 
not life; faith, not Love; justification, not 
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regeneration. And men slip back again 
from such religion because it has never 
really held them. Their nature was not all 
init. It offered no deeper and gladder life- 
current than the life that was lived before. 
Surely it stands to reason that only a fuller 
love can compete with the love of the 
world. 

To love abundantly is to-luve abundantly, 
and to love for ever is to live for ever. 
Hence, eternal life is inextricably bound up 
with love. We want to live for ever for the 
same reason that we want to live to-morrow. 
Why do you want to live to-morrow? It is 
because there is some one who loves you, 
and whom you want to see to-morrow, and 
be with, and love back. There is no other 
reason why we should live on than that we 
love and are beloved. It is when a man has 
no one to love him that he commits suicide. 
So long as he has friends, those who love 
him and whom he loves, he will live, be- 
cause to live is to love. Be it but the love 
of a dog, it will keep him in life; but let 
that go and he has no contact with life, no 
reason to live. He dies by his own hand. 
Eternal life also is to know God, and God is 
love. This is Christ’s own definition. 
Ponder it. ‘‘ This is life eternal, that they 
might know Thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’’ Love’ 
must be eternal. It is what God is. On 
the last analysis, then, love is life. Love 
never faileth, and life never faileth, so long 
as there is love. That is the philosophy of 
what Paul is showing us; the reason why in 
the nature of things Love should be the su- 
preme thing—because it is going to last; 
because in the nature of things it is an Eter- 
nal Life. It is a thing that we are living 
new, not what we get when we die; that we 
shall have a poor chance of getting when we 
die unless we are living it now. No worse 
fate can befall a man in this world than to 
live and grow old alone, unloving, and un- 
loved. ‘To be lost is to live in an unregen- 
erate condition, loveless and unloved; and 
to be saved is to love; and he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth already in God. For God 
is Love. 

Now I have all but finished. How many 
of you will join me in reading this chapter 
once a week for the next three months? 
A man did that once and it changed his 
whole life. Will you do it? It is for the 
greatest thing in the world. You might be- 
gin by reading it every day, especially the 
verses which describe the perfect character. 
‘¢ Love suffereth long, and is kind; love en- 
vieth not; love vaunteth not itself.” Get 
these ingredients into your life. Then 
everything that you do is eternal. It is 
worth doing. It is worth giving time to. 
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No man can become a saint in his sleep; 
and to fulfil the condition required demands 
a certain amount of prayer and meditation 
and time, just as improvement in any direc- 
tion, bodily or mental, requires preparation 
and care. Address yourselves to that one 
thing; at any cost have this transcendent 
character exchanged for yours. You will 
find as you look back upon your life that the 
moments that stand out, the moments when 
you have really lived, are the moments when 
you have done things in a spirit of love. 
As memory scans the past, above and be- 
yond all the transitory pleasures of life, 
there leap forward those supreme hours when 
you have been enabled to do unnoticed 
kindnesses to those round about you, things 
too trifling to speak about, but which you feel 
have entered into your eternal life. I have 
seen almost all the beautiful things God has 
made; I have enjoyed almost every pleasure 
that He has planned for man; and yet as I 
look back I see standing out above all the 
life that has gone, four or five short experi- 
ences when the love of God reflected itself 
in some poor imitation, some small act of 


_ love of mine, and these seem to be the 


things which alone of all one’s life abide. 
Everything else in all our lives is transitory. 
Every other good is visionary. But the acts 
of love which no man knows about, or can 
ever know about—they never fail. 

In the book of Matthew, where the Judg- 
ment Day is depicted for us in the imagery 
of One seated on the throne and dividing 
the sheep from the goats, the test of a man 
then is not, ‘‘ How have I believed?’’ but 
‘‘ How have I loved?’’ The test of relig- 
ion, the final test of religion, is not relig- 
iousness, but Love. I say the final test of 
religion at that great Day is not religious- 
ness, but Love; not what I have done, not 
what I have believed, not what I have 
achieved, but how I have discharged the 
common charities of life. Sins of commis- 
sion in that awful indictment are not even 
referred to. By what we have not done, dy 
sins of omission, we are judged. It could 
not be otherwise. For the withholding of 
love is the negation of the spirit of Christ, 
the proof that we never knew Him, that for 
us He lived in vain, It means that He sug- 
gested nothing in all our thoughts, that He 
inspired nothing in all our lives, that we 
were not once near enough to Him to be 
seized with the spell of His compassion for 
the world. It means that— 

“T lived for myself, I thought for myself, 

For myself, and none beside— 
Just as if Jesus had never lived, 
As if He had never died.” 

It is the Son of Man before whom the na- 

tions of the world shall be gathered. It is 





in the presence of Humanity that we shall 
be charged. And the spectacle itself, the 
mere sight of it, will silently judge each one. 
Those will be there whom we have met and 
helped; or there, the unpitied multitude 
whom we neglected or despised. No other 
witness need be summoned. No other 
charge than lovelessness shall be preferred. 
Be not deceived. The words which all of 
us shall one day hear sound not of theology 
but of life, not of churches and saints but of 
the hungry and the poor, not of creeds and 
doctrines but of shelter and clothing, not of 
Bibles and prayer-books but of cups of cold 
water in the name of Christ. Thank God 
the Christianity of to-day is coming nearer 
the world’s need. Live to help that on. 
Thank God men know better, by a hairs- 
breadth, what religion is, what God is, who 
Christ is, where Christ is. Who is Christ? 
He who fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
visited the sick. And where is Christ? 
Where ?—whoso shall receive a little child 
in My name receiveth Me. And who are 
— Every one that loveth is born of 
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This matter of the lease of life, is full of 
pleasing suggestions, and involves the con- 
sideration of innumerable facts. It is worth 
noting that in plants, as in man, life con- 
Sists of three great periods, two of which, 
the first and last, God keeps in His own 
hands, disposing them after His own wis- 
dom, while the third or intermediate one, is 
left for man to deal with, or at least codpera- 
tively. The first period is infancy and 
youth, which cannot be abided in by any 
man, or how many would stay there for- 
ever! The last is old age, when, having 
reached the crest of the mountain, and the 
valley of the dark shadow lies dimly below, 
with all our effort we cannot help sliding 
thither. The middle one is that glorious 
period, when, full in stature, and enriched 
with all good gifts, we feel and relish the 
splendors of life ;—this one it is allotted us 
to lengthen out almost as we please, carry- 
ing freshness of thought and feeling, which 
are youth, past as many birthdays as suffice 
to see a chestnut grow from a sapling into 
a forest patrician. This middle period 
every man holds comparatively in his own 
power. Giving his soul to wisdom and 
manly affections, he finds therein the e4xir 
vite that the alchemist sought in vain and 
though the third and concluding period 
comes to him not less certainly than to all 
others, it is brief and serene. 
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WINTER’S WORK FOR THE RURAL 
TEACHER. 


TEACH THE PUPIL TO SEE AND TO THINK. 


HE great school-masters ‘‘ have achieved 

worthy results by the moral and intel- 
lectual climate they were able to produce, 
rather than by methods of teaching.’’ 
Thus says a writer in a recent magazine ar- 
ticle. Rural teachers are often surrounded 
by a depressing intellectual atmosphere. 
The pupils are not interested in school, be- 
cause their parents are not interested. 
Home thoughts are narrow and slow, school 
thoughts are dull. 

In such cases the teacher should make an 
effort to change the intellectual climate. 
He should try to stimulate, to widen, and to 
utilize the thought-power of the district. 
He should do this in order to make the 
schoo]-room work more effective. The 
teacher may say within himself, ‘‘I will do 
my best to secure profitable study for my 
pupils, I will try to have them study in the 
best manner, and in order to have them 
study much and well, I will try to arouse 
parents as well as pupils to a wider range of 
thought and to lead them to think more 
and to think to a better purpose. If more 
thinking and better thinking is to be done 
this winter than was done last winter, some 
person must cause it to be done, and that 
person should be the teacher. 

Teachers are usually laborious, earnest, 
anxious for the improvement of their pupils ; 
they are pained when their labors seem fruit- 
less, because of the children’s apathy. Let 
each try to change the intellectual atmos- 
phere. Let them remember that a change ot 
climate has often given physical health to the 
invalid. Health depends upon the air we 
breathe as much as upon our food. Why 
may not intellectual vigor depend upon the 
intellectual atmosphere? If the great school- 
masters formed an intellectual climate for 
their pupils, why shall not other teachers 
attempt to do the same?”’ 

Among measures for purifying the intel- 
lectual atmosphere and making it bracing 
and invigorating, the following are sug- 
gested : questions, general information, read- 
ings, committing to memory choice selec- 
tions, biographical sketches and ancedotes, 
literary exercises, and societies. 

1. Questions.—To awake thought noth- 
ing is better than a good question. The 
great teachers have been noted for their 
method of questioning. The teacher desir- 





ing to stimulate thought among his pupils 
and patrons, may give a question to his pu- 
pils at close of school, saying, ‘‘I do not 
want an answer now; you may think about 
it to-night, and I will call for an answer to- 
morrow.’’ The object being to excite 
thought, the question should be one that 
will interest the people, yet not be so easy 
as to require no reflection. A teacher once- 
asked why the leaves fall, calling attention 
to some trees to which the dry leaves were 
still clinging. This led to much examina- 
tion of the trees and much talk about them 
at home. On another occasion he gave as 
a problem a recent transaction in the neigh- 
borhood: ‘‘A man sold a horse for $65.00, 
bought it back for $50.00, and sold it again 
for $55.00: how much did he make?” 
This excited great discussion. Nearly every 
man and boy in the district solved it, and 
proved his answer right, though there were 
several answers found. 

On the next day the first question will be 
brought up, the answer discussed, and a 
second question presented for future reply. 
This course can be continued from day to 
day as long as the interest in the questions 
justifies it. At first the teacher may find it 
difficult to select stimulating questions o1 
general interest. Let him not hesitate on 
this account, for in this, as in most other 
undertakings, the beginning is the most 
difficult part. Questions will soon multiply 
upon the thoughtful teacher. By practice 
will come skill in selecting the most appro- 
priate. The children, taking the questions 
home, plying their parents with them, and 
discussing them with each other, will lead 
the parents to think about the school. | 

Teachers at a loss for questions may begin 
with the breakfast table. Why should 
coffee be provided for breakfast and tea for 
supper? Why buckwheat cakes at break- 
fast, but biscuit at suppet? Whence come, 
and how raised or made, the various articles 
and dishes on the table? Knowledge 
gained in finding answers to such questions 
will be live knowledge, while the giving and 
answering the questions will change the 
climate to one of inquiry, activity and in- 
vestigation. The children will. in time 
learn to ask questions of the teacher and of 
their parents. When such is the case, to 
instruct them is a pleasure. 

2. General Information.—The teacher 
may call the attention of the school to some 
subject of general interest, as a public work, 
a discovery in science, a great crop, a great 
act, a great accident, and talk over the same 
with the pupils. He may say, ‘‘ Items of 
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public interest are often mentivned in con- 
yersation and in the newspapers. Please 
inform me when you next notice one, and 
we will talk about it.’’ Tact and skill will 
be needed to lead boys and girls to select 
topics wisely, but pupils can be trained to 
find useful information, and to tell it in a 
way to be interesting to themselves and to 
others. This exercise may lead pupils to 
select their reading and to discriminate be- 
tween useful and useless information, be- 
tween the higher and the lower in thought. 
The topics of general interest are unlimited 
in number, as the world’s work and workers, 
commerce, shipping, currency, food sup- 
plies, manufactures, etc., etc. Teachers 
may often have some difficulty in finding 
accurate information, as works of reference 
are not to be found in every school. But 
as a compensation, this difficulty will drive 
children to ask their parents and to consult 
books at home. : 

Some teachers make an interesting topic 
of the rights and duties of citizens, how 
officers are chosen, how they are paid, 
whence comes the revenue of the State, how 
the taxes are expended. Such topics are in- 
teresting when presented about election time. 
A wise teacher will choose his topics in season. 

3. Readings.—‘* When I am reading a 
good book’’ says Hamerton, ‘‘ the only 
Croesus that I envy is he who is reading a 
better book.’’ In some schools the atten- 
tion of the pupil is confined to ‘ doing 
sums,’’ ‘‘ parsing,’’ and other routine work. 
The atmosphere of such schools is deficient 
in essential elements of intellectual stimulus. 
To read well is to think well. A thinker 
excites thought in others, and purifies the 
educational atmosphere about him. One of 
the best services a teacher can do for a pu- 
pil is to lead him to think more, by induc- 
ing him to read more and to read more 
judiciously. This all teachers can do. The 
teacher may inquire of pupils what they 
have read or are reading, how they enjoy it. 
He may in turn tell what he himself is read- 
ing, and propose to bring his book and read 
a little to them, asking them to bring theirs 
and read to each other. Books, magazines 
and newspapers will thus be brought to 
school, and interesting selections be read 
from them. The children will experience 
the delight of reading good stories, and ot 
hearing good stories read by others. The 
teacher can mention some good books which 
contain delightful reading, naming such as 
are known to be in the district or can be 
easily secured. 

Several of the pupils might be led to read 
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the same book, and compare views upon it. 
Such an exercise is most valuable in culti- 
vating the taste and judgment. To be use- 
ful in this work, the teacher must look over 
the family libraries in the district, and learn 
something of their contents. This will 
make him acquainted with the people, will 
make him know the home-life of the chil- 
dren better, and will thus prepare him to ~ 
reach the hearts and minds of the pupils. 
By associating with the parents, and talking 
over the contents of their libraries, the 
teacher will become an instructor and ad- 
viser of the parents, and will be consulted 
about papers, magazines and books for the 
family. If he is competent to advise, he 
may do great good by his suggestions.- In 
many families, new books are a rarity. In 
most cases, book purchases are accidental. 
A teacher acquainted with books, and fam- 
iliar with the cheap editions, can do much 
to increase the reading facilities and read- 
ing habits of the young. Some of the best 
works in science, biography, history and 
travel, can now be had for ten or twenty 
cents. Five dollars would buy forty in- 
structive and readable books in cheap form, 
and furnish a winter’s reading for the whole 
district. Nearly every teacher, if he knew 
the books well, could induce the parents to 
spend the five dollars. 

4. Memory Selections. —It will do children 
good to commit to memory extracts from 
the best writers. The thoughts contained 
in the extracts will awaken thought in the 
mind of the pupil. To learn the words and 
not understand the writer’s thought does 
positive injury. Easy narrative, showing 
the exercise of the sterling virtues, is best 
for the younger pupils. The instructions 
should be felt rather than expressed in 
words, so that there would be no formal 
statement of a moral lesson. Short selec- 
tions can be found, giving in vivid language, 
important historical, scientific and geo- 
graphical information. These committed to 
memory, and recited before the school, will 
stimulate to more energetic study of the 
regular school lessons. 

A short and pointed maxim can be 
given and learned daily. Illustrations of its 
truth may be occasionally pointed out. It 
will be well to follow Jacotot’s rule, ‘‘ Learn 
something and repeat it daily.’’ ‘‘ Know- 
ledge is easy to him that understandeth.”’ 
All selections should be understood; they 
should be learned for their influence on the 
learner and on the school. This influence 
should reach the emotions through the un- 
derstanding. 
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Every teacher should aim to make his 
pupils acquainted with a few extracts from 
one or two of our best American writers. 
Choose those that are valuable both for the 
thought and the expression. 

5. Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes. 
—A bright young man attended the county 

«institute for the first time, and listened to a 
lecture on one of the great teachers. The 
young man admired the lecture, and was 
enthusiastic in praise of the speaker. When 
asked by a prosy pedagogue about the great 
teacher and his work, the young man could 
remember but two events of his life, and 
nothing of the teacher himself—not even his 
name. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘it was about a 
man born in 1796, who died in 1842.” 
The young man had heen captivated with 
sonorous sentences. ‘‘ Words of learned 
length and thundering sound ’’ had amazed 
him, and like Goldsmith’s village rustics, he 
wondered at the speaker and failed to un- 
derstand the speech. 

Much—far too much of all instruction— 
stops at the ear, and never reaches the un- 
derstanding. Too much of history and 
biography is confined to dates. To any 
youth, a short and characteristic anecdote 
of a distinguished person is of more value 
than the dates of every event in his life. A 
date is of value only when a man’s life is 
specially formed by the particular opportu- 
nities of his age. Washington and Grant 
enjoyed opportunities which developed their 
powers. Had the Revolution and the Re- 
bellion each been delayed a quarter of a 
century, both might have remained in pri- 
vate life, and been almost wholly unknown 
to history. 

It is much more interesting, and much 
more valuable to a boy, to learn that Wil- 
liam Brown, a shepherd lad twelve years of 
age, taught himself Greek, and’ walked 
twenty-four miles to buy a Greek New Tes- 
tament, than to learn that he was born in 
1724, married in 1749, and died in 1801. 

Sketches—character sketches of the wise 
and good—are instructive, pleasing and 
stimulating. It would be a valuable exer- 
cise for teachers and pupils to find, learn 
and repeat anecdotes of good men and 
women, They should be such as illustrate 
the character and habits of the individuals, 
and exhibit conduct worthy of imitation 
and emulation. In the struggles and trials 
of others the pupil will see the path of his 
own self-development. ‘‘ Example sheds a 
genial ray of light which men are apt to 
borrow,’’ and also to follow. The example 
of the virtuous and the self-denying is best 








shown in characteristic anecdote. A teacher 
should make a note of valuable personal 
stories, and keep the same securely. A 
book of such sketches, gathered from time 
to time, would be a great treasure. These 
stories, often repeated in the family, will 
help create a bracing intellectual atmosphere 
in the home. 

6. Literary Societies—Some teachers have 
organized literary societies among their 
pupils, or among their patrons, and with ex- 
cellent results. Perhaps it could not be 
done in every school. Perhaps some teach- 
ers could not do it in any school. But the 
average teacher in the average district can 
make it a success. If successful, it unites 
the thinking forces of the district, and con- 
centrates thought upon educational affairs, 
It sends the children to school with improved 
intellectual appetites. A teacher competent 
to organize a literary society can soon deter- 
mine whether it will be expedient to make 
the attempt. He can invite his patrons to 
visit the school some afternoon and _ witness 
a review of his school work. He can have 
some topics of general interest discussed by 
the pupils, and from its effect upon the par- 
ents he can judge of the propriety of trying 
to establish a society for reading, discussion, 
and other literary work. 


HINTS AND CAUTIONS. 


1. Every teacher who wants to make the 
most of his school must try to awaken 
thought in the district, and if he tries he 
will succeed. 

2. *‘ The beginning is the whole.’’ There- 
fore, begin. Every teacher can do some- 
thing to improve the educational climate 
about him. £ 

3- Say little about your plans and aims. 
Do something, and waste no time in an- 
nouncing purposes and plans. 

4. Begin with the easy; proceed to the 
difficult. Attempt no more than you believe 
you can carry through. 

5. Have a definite end in view, and plan 
and work for that end. 

6. Remember the power to think, the 
habit of thinking, and the mode of thinking, 
are of greater value than the accumulation 
of facts. 

7. Advance regularly. Let each day see 
something attempted, something done. ‘‘It 
is the steady gait that tells.”’ 

8. Measure your success by the improve- 
ment in the educational atmosphere. Your, 
value to the district will depend upon the 
change you produce in the tastes and 
thoughts of the district. 
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. Not all teachers may be able to work 
well in all the above directions, but 
every true teacher can work in one or more 
directions. 

10. While trying to improve the climate, 
do not neglect sound intellectual food. 
Improve that also. 

11. Every honest effort for good by the 
teacher will exert a reflex influence upon 
himself, and while trying to help others, he 
himself will receive most benefit. 


tlie 
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BY JAMES OTIS. 


EAR EDITOR.—How can a boy fifteen 
= yoors of age get an opportunity to learn a 
ad trade ? Does it make any difference if he 

Bn't very far along with his studies, and how 
much can he earn? WILLIE L. B. 

In order to be able to answer letters simi- 
lar to the one above, the editor of Young 
People sent to Messrs. Tiffany & Co., the 
great jewelers and silversmiths of New York, 
to learn what their method of teaching boys 
the business was. The information was 
readily given, as will be seen. 

Let Willie fancy that he has entered the 
jewelry house spoken of with the intention 
of applying for a situation as apprentice in 
some branch of either gold or silver smith- 
ing. The gentleman who has charge of the 
manufacturing portion of the business will 
be very certain to ask him about his studies, 
providing he has first been able to show by 
letters from his teachers and acquaintances 
that he is a peaceably disposed, well-behaved 
boy. Combined with a willingness to work, 
every employer wants a boy of correct habits, 
studiously inclined, and cleanly in his ways. 

In either of the trades, if a boy has any 
desire to rise above the purely mechanical 
branches, a knowledge of drawing is indis- 
pensable ; for the designer is the chief among 
the laborers, and the progress which the ap- 
plicant has made with his pencil determines 
which department of the business he shall 
enter. 

In the factory are many rooms, each one 
of which is devoted to some particular por- 
tion of the work. For instance, where the 
solid silverware is made, the first department 
in which apprentices are employed is the 
“spinning- room.’’ Here Willie, if he suc- 
ceeded in his efforts to become one of the 
Messrs. Tiffany’s apprentices, -would be 
taught to “spin” a disk of silver into the 
required form shown by the mould, or 
“‘chuck,’’ which comes from the designing- 





room. This he would do on a lathe, forcing 
the metal into the desired form by certain 
tools especially used for that purpose. In 
this department he would, in time, be taught 
to turn silver into all shapes; but he would 
be obliged to work with mathematical exact- 
ness from the drawings which would be 
given him. 

The next department is where the silver- 
smiths proper work, those who put together 
the different pieces that go to make up the 
entire article. There all the finishing work 
is done, the article going from one depart- 
ment to the other in course of construction, 
but returning to the silversmiths from time 
to time for the work of soldering, joining on 
of different pieces, and such labor as that. 

Then comes the finishing department, 
where, after the ware has been completed, 
it is buffed, or rubbed smooth, polished, and 
in every way made ready for sale in the 
store. 

The next department in point of impor- 
tance is where the dies or patterns for the 
wares are made, the work being done in 
steel according to the designs sent from the 
artists. Equal in importance is the mould- 
ing department, where from brass patterns 
a mould of sand is made, leaving a recess in 
which the molten silver is poured, much as 
boys mould objects in lead. 

The engraving department is one where 
only boys with an aptitude for drawing can 
be employed. ‘There the patterns of vines, 
leaves, or figures are cut in metal, letters or 
monograms engraved, and all such satiate 
work done. 

The operation of embossing or ets, 
as it is technically called, requires as much 
if not more skill than the engraving, for in 
that case the design is raised on the metal 
intead of being cut in, and this is done by 
striking on one end of a tool, the vibration 
at the other end striking against the inside 
of the vessel into which it has been intro- 
duced and held in position by the work- 
man’s hand. There are departments where 
etching is done, others where the ware is 
enamelled, and, in fact, one for each partic- 
ular branch of the business ; but over them all 
are the designers, those who originate shapes 
and styles, drawing them carefully on paper 
for the others to work by. The designers 
are the most important of all the workmen, 
since from them come all the ideas; and 
Willie should strive to reach that department, 
for no boy should give up trying to excel all 
others in whatever he does. 

Now if a boy has but little taste for draw- 
ing, or, having such a taste, has cultivated 
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it but little, he is set at work in such depart- 
ment as he seems best fitted for, from whence 
the road to the designing-room is ever open 
to him, industry and close application being 
the only aids he needs to enable him to 
reach it. 

If Willie can show that his character as a 
boy is good, that he has no bad habits or 
evil-disposed companions, if he shows any 
aptitude for the trade, and seems anxious to 
learn, the Messrs. Tiffany will give him an 
opportunity to go to work in their factory 
for two months, during which time his em- 
ployers have an opportunity of learning what 
kind of a boy he is, and he can learn whether 
the work: pleases him. During these two 
months both employer and apprentice are 
on trial, and the latter is paid in proportion 
to the amount of work he does. 

At the end of that time he and his parents 
will be asked: to meet the member of the firm 
who is in charge of the manufactory, and 
then will come the question as to whether 
he is willing to remain with the firm until 
he is twenty-one years of age; that is, of 
course, providing his employers are pleased 
with him. 

If he is willing to remain until he has be- 
come a man, it being conceded that he may 
have learned the trade thoroughly even be- 
fore that time, an agreement is drawn up and 
signed by Messrs. Tiffany & Co., Willie, 
and his parents, whereby it is agreed that he 
shall remain as an apprentice in the factory 
until his twenty-first birthday. A certain 
amount of wages is fixed upon, and this is 
increased each year until, when his time has 
expired, Willie is earning a man’s wages. 
This agreement does not bind him as the 
old forms of indenture did an apprentice, 
but leaves him free to go at any time; fora 
boy who has no pride or interest in his work 
had better be out of any shop rather than to 
be in it. 

If at the expiration of the two months of 
probation Willie is not quite decided as to 
whether he prefers the trade of silversmith 
to that of any other, he is allowed more 
time in which to make up his mind, the idea 
being that he should be thoroughly content 
with it before he agrees to remain. 

After he has been apprenticed, Willie’s 
desire will probably be the same as that of 
his employers—that he shall advance toward 
the designing-room as rapidly as possible, 
since that is the fountain-head of the trade. 
To this end he is aided in every way. A 
valuable and extensive library, where he can 
study the methods used by the goldsmiths in 
the olden as well as the present time, is open 





to him, and he can also examine models or 
drawings of all notable works in gold and 
silver that have ever been done by the 
masters of the craft. In fact, it is nec 

for him to study his trade in his leisure as 
well as in his working hours, and his em- 
ployers give him every opportunity ; for it is 
of quite as much interest and profit to them 
that he should become a good workman as 
it is to him. 

He, in common with a hundred and 
twenty-five other boys, begin work at seven 
o’clock in the morning, ending at half past 
five at night, with half an hour for dinner, 
and a half-holiday on Saturday. Each week 
that he works the full number of hours, and 
has done what he has been set to do faith- 
fully, he receives from the foreman of his 
department an order on the cashier for one 
dollar, which is given to him in addition to 
his regular wages as a reward for punctuality 
and industry. 

After a boy has served his time as appren- 
tice he can a/ways have work from the 
Messrs. Tiffany, or if he leaves the factory 
thinking to better his condition elsewhere, 
he can always return to it with a certainty . 
of being employed, so long as his record is 
good; the policy of the house being to give 
employment to those whom they have edu- 
cated in the business, in preference to any 
one else. 

Of course each apprentice is obliged to do 
his full share of work, and hard work; for it 
is only by industry that any one can rise in 
life, and it is only those who are anxious to 
become artists in their work, even at the 
expense of considerable labor, that any such 
house wants. 

To learn a trade is by no means play, but 
labor and perseverance; and the boy who 
is not willing to do his best to excel had 
better make up his mind to earn his liveli- 
hood by the simplest of manual labor. But 
he is wise who perfects himself early in life 
in some trade where skilled labor is always 
in demand, for by so doing he provides for 
himself constant employment ; and whatever 
position he may occupy, he can never regret 
the time or labor expended in thus making 
himself in a measure independent, whatever 
changes may befall him. ae 

The experience of the house referred to in 
establishing what is really a training-school 
wherein boys may learn to provide for them- 
selves, has been a pleasant one. 

‘‘Ten years ago,’ said the gentleman who 
was giving the writer the above information, 
‘¢we had very few applications for the posi- 
tion of apprentice from boys who had re- 
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ceived even fairly good educations, so great 
was the prejudice against learning a trade 
which existed in the minds of the people in 
this country. Now, however, a decided re- 
action has taken place, and among our ap- 
prentices may be found the sons of men who 
occupy good positions in society. Con- 
stantly striving as we are for artistic work 
in the greatest variety, we naturally desire 
the brightest and most intelligent boys, who 
may have the benefit of everything which 
money can purchase to enable them to rise 
in the business.”’ 

Willie, or any other boy who desires to 
make himself useful in the world, can read- 
ily see from this that even if there was no 
other reason for it, whatever trade he may 
decide to learn, it is neceesary that he 
should first attend faithfully to his studies, 
unless he is willing never to rise above the 
common class of workers. 

‘«‘ Whatever is worth being done at all is 
worth being done well’’ is an old maxim 
that is worthy of repetition, and the best 
foundation for a good trade is a good edu- 
cation. But also remember that a boy’s 
reputation for honesty, morality, and in- 
dustry is quite as valuable to him as is a 
business man’s, for it is that which is first 
inquired about when he applies for the situ- 
ation of apprentice. 

Whatever occupation in life you intend to 
choose, boys, lay the foundation for a suc- 
cessful following of it mow; and that once 
done, the rest will be comparatively easy. 

Harpers’ Young People. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 





HE law is silent on the subject of corpo- 
ral punishment in schools. It neither 
grants nor withholds authority to inflict it. 
The whole subject is left to the judgment 
and discretion of the local school authorities, 
and to the sanction of general usage and cus- 
tom. That the teacher must be clothed with 
authority to use the rod in certain cases is 
self-evident. It grows out of the very nature 
of the case, and of his relations to his pupils. 
The prudent exercise of such authority is 
acquiesced in by the opinions and practice 
of the whole country, and is almost invari- 
ably sustained by the courts, on the ground, 
not of statutory enactments, but of common 
custom, common sense, common justice, and 
the nature and necessity of the case. 
It is only the flagrant abuse of the admit- 
ted right which either society or the law is 
disposed to frown upon and condemn. It 





is undoubtedly true that, in order to support 
an indictment for assault and battery, it is 
necessary to show that it was committed ex 
intentione, and that, if the criminal intent is 
wanting, the offense is not made out. But 
this intent is always inferred from the un- 
lawful act. The unreasonable and excessive 
use of force on the person of another being 
proved, the wrongful intent is a necessary 
and legitimate conclusion in all cases where 
the act was designedly committed. It then 
becomes an assault and battery, because pur- 
posely inflicted without justification or ex- 
cuse. Whether, under all the facts, the 
punishment of the pupil is excessive, must be 
left to the jury to decide. 

What is the great end of a system of pub- 
lic schools supported by the State? Can 
the answer to this fundamental inquiry be 
more comprehensively epitomized than in 
this proposition? The chief end is to make 
good citizens ‘Not to make precocious schol- 
ars; not to make smart boys and girls; not 
to gratify the vanity of parents and friends; 
not to impart the secret of acquiring wealth; 
not to confer the means of achieving the 
ends of personal ambition; not to enable 
the youth to shine in society; not to qualify 
directly for professional success; not one 
or all of these, but simply, in the widest 
and truest sense, fo make good citizens. ‘The 
State, as such, has nothing to do with the 
foregoing enumerated objects ; it leaves them 
all to other agents and other influences. If 
parents seek brilliant scholarship, morbid 
precociousness, social preéminence, afflu- 
ence, or professional distinction for their 
children, the State has nothing to say; but 
inasmuch as none of these things are essentiat 
to a true and noble citizenship, the State will 
not enact laws, frame systems, levy taxes, 
build school-houses, and employ teachers to 
enable those parents to carry out their de- 
signs. That such selfish and subordinate 
ends are often sought through, and to some 
extent promoted by, the public schools is 
true, but it isnot the odject of public schools 
to foster such ends. The aim of the Com- 
monwealth is higher and broader. It has to 
do with the child only in its civil relations, 
as a member of the great body politic; not, 
primarily, in its home relations, as a member 
of the family. 

And yet, in an important sense, the State 
derives its highest and truest ideas of educa- 
tion from that divinely instituted and most 
perfect form of government—that of the 
family. For those very habits and qualities 
which make home pure and tranquil and 
happy, being continued and transferred from 
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the child to the citizen, insure an orderly, 
virtuous, and peaceful State. Indeed, the 
family is the smallest organized subdivision 
of the State, and the aims of public edu- 
cation are substantially accomplished when 
the lessons of duty to the former are simply 

ded so as to comprehend the latter. 
If the individual families are well governed 
and virtuous, the Commonwealth can not be 
turbulent and vicious; for the members of 
such families will recognize their obligations 
to the State, as its political children, not less 
cordially than their obligations to their par- 
ents. This view so simplifies our problem 
that we have now but to inquire what is 
essential to the welfare of the family, what 
it is to be in the largest sense a good child, 
and we shall know, very nearly, what is es- 
sential to the welfare of the State, what it is 
to be a good citizen. Without any argument 
on this point, it will be conceded that obe- 
dience to the parental authority is a primary 
attribute of the good child. Even so, cor- 
dial submission to lawful authority is a pri- 
mary attribute of good citizenship. 

Walsh's School Lawyer. 
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SELF-TAUGHT TEACHERS. 








R. W. CONANT. 





O-DAY 1s eminently the day of schools 

—the day of educational monthlies, of 
teachers’ conventions and institutes, of dis- 
cussion and comparison of methods, of model 
school houses, furniture, and books. No 
expense, time, or trouble is spared that the 
rising generation may have every possible 
advantage. But amid all this care for the 
advance of the pupil, how much is given to 
that of the teacher, either by himself or by 
others? We do not mean those intending to 
be teachers. That is the care of the Normal 
School. But how much do we read or hear 
in regard to the necessity of education for 
those actually teaching? Scarcely anything. 
Nor is there any ground for complaint.’ It 
is naturally and properly supposed that those 
who have reached the requisite age and de- 
velopment for taking upon themselves the 
responsibility of training the young, are 
competent to look out for themselves in 
things spiritual as well as temporal. But 
that such education is necessary, and worthy 
of the earnest consideration of every teacher, 
there can be no doubt. Nor is this said in 
ignorance of the fact that many teachers are 
constantly doing all in their power toward 
self-improvement—that they devote time, 
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strength, and money which they can ill 
spare, and forego pleasures and ‘relaxation 
which they really need, to this object. 
They are doing a noble work, and to them 
all honor. And yet to some, and perhaps 
to all, it may not be too presumptuous to 
offer a few suggestions on this most vital of 
subjects. 

For what can be more vital to a teacher 
than the development of his own mind and 
character?—vital, not only in a general way, 
as in the case of every one of whatever pro- 
fession, but directly, practically vital, to a 
degree that can be measured in dollars and 
cents. It is with the teacher as with the 
author. The author must read, study, and 
meditate profoundly before he can put upon 
the untraced page the thought of fire. Even 
so the blank mind of childhood receives 
the impress of the teacher’s character; and 
he is truly the best teacher who succeeds, not 
so much in cramming his scholars’ heads 
with dates and rules, as in implanting in 
their hearts a love of knowledge, culture, 
and refinement, high ambitions and great 
moral truths. Such teaching is teaching in- 
deed, and can be the result only of the con- 
stant, silent influence of the teacher’s own 
character. The culture of his own mind and 
character should, therefore, be the first care 
of the teacher as well as of the author. 

But some weary teacher may say, ‘ All 
that’s very fine, and no doubt very true. 
But, suppose you have neither time, strength, 
nor money to spare; where is your fine self- 
improvement to come in then? After the 
last little scapegrace at school has finished 
his penance, I hurry home, perfectly jaded, 
to get a few moments’ rest before supper; 
and after that I must sit up until late at 
night, doing some absolutely necessary 
work.’’ Such is the case, more or less, of 
a sadly large number of teachers. To some 
of them, to talk of self-culture is, indeed, 
but mockery. 

And yet there are really few teachers who 
are utterly unable to devote any time to this 
object, and there are many who can devote 
much more than they now imagine. It is 
wonderful how it is possible to make time, 
under the most unfavorable conditions, if 
you but make up your mind that you will. 
The value of this art cannot be over-esti- 
mated. It is stated of the wonderfully suc- 
cessful pleader, Sergeant Ballantine, that he 
has a way of doing the greatest quantity of 
work without ever appearing to be busy. 
He makes time. But in this matter each 
teacher must judge his own case. No gen 
eral rule can be laid down. Probably, the 
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most common way in which the precious 
hours elude the teacher’s grasp is in staying 
after school, either to complete some un- 
finished work, or, more frequently, to pun- 
ish some delinquent a little and himself ten 
times as much. Cannot teachers who are 
in the habit of doing this manage to save 
those invaluable hours, and devote them to 
health-giving exercise, and to study and 
reading? Teachers who have been in the 
habit of staying thus until five or six P. M. 


_have been known to resolve that they would 


leave school early every night, and do so 
with most beneficial results. Tax your in- 
genuity to devise punishments which shall 


not at the same time waste away your very 


life. Keep the refractory in at recess, or 
punish them in some way during school- 
hours. 

There are many teachers who if they 
could find time, have no strength for sys- 
tematic self-improvement. They are barely 
able to get through their daily duties, and 
are dying by inches. Teachers, next to 
students, are, perhaps, among the most care- 
less of their health, especially in neglecting 
out-door exercise. All admit theoretically 
that exercise is most important, but practi- 
cally, they are ‘‘too tired,’’ or ‘‘don’t feel 
like it.’’ A little out-door air and sun- 
light every day, regularly, is absolutely ne- 
cessary for keeping up the tone of the ner- 
vous system ; and those who neglect it must 
expect to feel jaded, and nervous, and cross. 
Here, as ever, the well-being of the mind 
iS inseparably dependent upon the body. 
‘* Sana mens in sano corpore’’ is the only 
rule. 

It is a trite saying, in truth worn thread- 
bare, but full of hope and encouragement to 
those ambitious and able to work: ‘‘ There’s 
plenty of room up higher.’’ Few people who 
earn their living really have more time to 
themselves than teachers. Every afternoon 
and evening, holidays and vacations, give 
them an opportunity which few enjoy for 
fitting themselves for room ‘‘up higher.’’ The 
teacher’s calling is a noble one, not only in 
the influence which he exerts on the destiny 
of the young immortals in his charge, but 
also in the grand opportunities open to him- 
self. Few enjoy such facilities for practising 
perseverance, love, tact, and all the virtues, 
besides storing the mind with daily additions 
of knowledge. In school the teacher may 
enrich his character to the best advantage ; 
out of school, his mind. The progress will 
be slow, the failures many and disheartening, 
as always. ‘All success proves partial fail- 
ure; all advance implies what’s left behind.”’ 
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Yet if each setting sun brings some fresh ac- 
cession of wisdom and experience, some new 
facts or beauties gained, some advances made 
in perseverance, self-control, knowledge of 
self and knowledge of others, the day will at 
last dawn which shall bring the summons, 
“*Come up higher.”’ 
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ON ACCENTUATION. 








HE accentuation of the words given be- 

low is so often misplaced and so difficult 
to retain, that we give our readers a series in 
sentences, showing how the accent should be 
placed. The RULE is clear and simple. 
The noun is accented on the first syllable, the 
verb on the last; but even a grammarian, 
without familiarity, will often make a mis- 
take. There are few words in the language 
so often misaccented as the ones we are about 
to give, and there are few words which enter 
more largely into conversation. + 

Proj ect, prog’ress and prod uce as nouns, 
are seldom accented properly. 


I absent’ myself to-day and was ab/sent yesterday 
I abstract’ from Cato’s ab/stract. 
I abuse’ him not for his abuse’. 
I accent’ the word with the proper ac’cent. 
I affix’ an aff’ix properly. 
I colleague’ with my col/league. 
I collect’ after my col/lect. 
I comment’ on your com/ment. 
I compound’ and render the com/’pound. 
I compress’ and apply the com/press. 
We concert’ and render the con/cert. 
They concrete’ and form a con/crete. 
We concord’ and produce con’cord. 
We conduct’ them and form their con/duct. 
We confine’ the animal and erect his con/fine. 
He conflicts’ and produces the con/flict. 
We conjure’ him not to con/jure. 
They conserve’ our con/serve. 
He consorts’ with his con/sort. 
I contest’ and so enter the con/test. 
The context’ jumbled the con/text. 
We contract’ and make our con/tract. 
We contrast’ and produce the con/ttast. 
We converse’ and hold the con’verse. 
We convert’ and gain con/verts. 
We convict’ and confine con/victs. 
We convoy’ and protect the con’voy. 
We do not desert’ into the des/ert. 
We digest’ from the proper di’gest 
We discount’ and render the dis’count. 
We entrance’ him at the en/trance. 
We escort’ him with an es/cort. 
I essay’ to produce an essay. 
I excuse’ your ex/cuse. 
His exile’ rendered him an ex’ile. 
We export’ our ex’ports. 
We extract’ from the proper ex’tract. 
They ferment’ and produce fer’ment. 
I frequent’ the hall and make fre’quent calls 
They are minute’ in exacting min/utes. 
They misconduct’ and show miscoa/duct. 
* We object’ to your ob’ject. 
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We outwork’ them at their out/work. 

We overcharge’ and produce an over’charge. 
We permit’ as our per’mit shows. 

Such a prece’dent forms a bad prec’edent 
We prefix’ the pre’fix. 

We prelude’ with the proper prel/ude. 

We premise’ and give the base of the prem/ise. 
We presage’ and give the pres’age. 

I present’ the letter and make a pres’ent. 
Our country produ’ces immense prod/uce, 
We progress’ and make rapid prog’ress. 
We project’ and form the proj’ect. 

We protest’ and write our pro’test. 

I rebel’ against law and am a reb/el. 

We record’ our names in the rec’ord. 

We refuse’ such ref/use. : 

We reprimand’ and give a reprimand. 

We reprint’ and produce the re’print. 

We retail’ and form the re/tail of the place. 
We subject’ him and make him a sub’ject. 
I survey’ on the coast sur’vey. 

We torment’ him by severe tor’ment. 

I transfer’ and now make the trans/fer. 
We transport’ the goods in a trans’port. 
We undress’ and put on our un/dress, 
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WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST 
WORTH? 








BY HERBERT SPENCER, 





E need not insist on the value of that 
knowledge which aids indirect self- 
preservation by facilitating the gaining of a 
livelihood. This is admitted by all; and, 
indeed, by the mass is perhaps too exclu- 
sively regarded as the end of education. 
But while every one is ready to endorse the 
abstract proposition that instruction fitting 
youths for the business of life is of high im- 
portance, or even to consider it of supreme 
importance ; yet scarcely any inquire what in- 
struction will so fit them. It is true that 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are taught 
with an intelligent appreciation of their 
uses; but when we have said this we have 
said nearly all. While the great bulk of 
what else is acquired has no bearing on the 
industrial activities, an immensity of inform- 
ation that has a direct bearing on the indus- 
trial activities is entirely: passed over. 

For, leaving out only some very small 
classes, what are all men employed in ? They 
are employed in the production, preparation, 
and distribution of commodities. And on 
what does the efficiency in the production, 
preparation, and distribution of commodities 
depend? It depends on the use of methods 
fitted to the respective natures of these com- 
modities ; it depends on an adequate knowl- 
edge of their physical, chemical, or vital 
properties, as the case may be; that is, it 
depends on Science. This order of knowl- 
edge, which is in great part ignored in our 
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school courses, is the order of knowledge 
underlying the right performance of all those 
processes by which civilized life is made 
possible. Undeniable as is this truth, and 
thrust upon us as it is at every turn, there 
seems to be no living consciousness of it : 
its very familiarity makes it unregarded. To 
give due weight to our argument, we must 
therefore, realize this truth to the reader by 
a rapid review of the facts. 

For all the higher arts of construction, 


some acquaintance with mathematics is in-. 


dispensable. The village carpenter, who, 
lacking rational instruction, lays out his 
work by empirical rules learned in his appren- 
ticeship, equally with the builder of a Bri- 
tannia bridge, makes hourly reference to the 
laws of quantitative relations. The surveyor 
on whose survey the land is purchased; the 
architect in designing a mansion to be built 
on it ; the builder in preparing his estimates ; 
his foreman in laying out the foundations ; 
the masons in cutting the stones; and the 
various artisans who put up the fittings ; are 
all guided by geometrical truths. Railway- 
making is regulated from beginning to end 
by mathematics; alike in the preparation ot 
plans and sections ; in staking out the’line ; 
in the mensuration of cuttings and embank- 
ments ; in the designing, estimating, and 
building of bridges, culverts, viaducts, tun- 
nels, stations. And similarly with the har- 
bors, docks, piers, and various engineering 
and architectural works that fringe the coasts 
and overspread the face of the country; as 
well as the mines that run underneath it. 
Out of geometry, too, as applied to astron- 
omy, the art of navigation has grown; and 
so, by this science, has been made possible 
that enormous foreign commerce which sup- 
ports a large part of our population, and 
supplies us with many necessaries and most 
of our luxuries. And now-a-days even the 
farmer, for the corrrct laying out of his 
drains, has recourse to the level—that is, 
to geometrical principles. When from those 
divisions of mathematics which deal with 
space, and number, some small smattering of 
which is given in schools, we turn to that 
other division which deals with force, ot 
which even a smattering is scarcely ever 
given, we meet with another large class of 
activities which this scicnce presides over. 
On the application of rational mechanics 
depends the success of nearly all modern 
manufacture. The properties of the lever, 
the wheel and axle, etc., are involved in 
every machine—every machine is a solidified 
mechanical theorem; and to machinery in 
these times we owe nearly all production. 
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HINTS ON TREE PLANTING. 


AM inclined to the belief that much of our 

failure with trees is the result of poor planting. 
Not many persons know how to plant a tree. 
It would, perhaps, be best to plant the seed or 
nut where the tree is wanted. This would al- 
low the young sprout to accommodate itself to 
the locality, fasten its roots firmly and develo 
its branches in a natural manner, so as to nee 
no artificial means to keep it in place. and re- 
quire little or no pruning. 

But as this would take longer than we can 
wait, we buy our trees out of a nursery, where 
- have passed through the nursling stage, 
and been ap aaa somewhat for their removal. 
They have already been several times trans- 
meg sf which the spread of the roots has 

nm checked and the formation of fibrous 
rootlets encouraged. 

When a tree is allowed to grow from the seed 
in an open place unhampered by obstructions 
in the ground, and not crowded by other trees, 
the spread of the root will be about equal to the 
spread of the branches. When we get them 
from the nursery, even where cultivated with a 
view to subsequent removal, only one-half, 
sometimes less, of the roots come with the tree, 
the remainder being left in the nursery grounds. 
It would be too difficult to take up a// the roots; 
nor can they be well transported without injury. 

How to Plani.—Having received the tree, and 
selected a place for it, dig a hole wide enough 
to hold the roots without bending or doubling 
any ofthem. The hole should be deep enough 
to place the tree about the same depth in the 
ground as it stood in the nursery, which can be 
told by the surface mark around the butt. 

The bottom of the hole must be highest in the 
middle, and have a gentle slope outward in 
every direction. It must not be kettle shaped, 
deepest in the centre or rounded up at the sides. 
This is important. If the place is low and wet, 
it should be underdrained. In digging, keep 
the best soil, which is found nearest the surface, 
separate. Cover the bottom of the hole when 
made, with this soil, well pulverized, an inch or 
more thick for the roots to rest upon. 

Should you want to apply fertilizers, use well- 
rotted barnyard manure, broken and pulverized, 
or undissolved ground bone. Anything con- 
taining acids or alkali should be avoided; it 
may do harm. The manure or bone should 
not touch the roots, but be placed around the 
sides and below, so that they can reach for it. 
It is advisable to mix the fertilizers with equal 
parts of soil before applying them. 

Prepare the Roots.—With a sharp knife, cut off 
neatly and smoothly all broken or bruised ends 
of the roots, making the cut along the under 
side of the root outwards, at such an angle as will 
bring the cut ends flat upon the good ground on 
the lower surface of the hole. 

Examine for borers or other insects usually 
lodged in the butt close above or among the 
roots. Pick them out with a narrow knife blade 
or wire, wounding the tree as little as possible. 
The presence of these pests is indicated by dark 
spots in the bark, the exuding of gum, or the 
gresence of finely-scraped wood like saw-dust. 
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Cut. Back the Top.—The tree having lost a 
portion of its roots, it cannot support or suppl 
with sap a full top, therefore it must be cut bac 
to a corresponding size, trimming the branches 
so that the top will be conical in shape. 

Everything being ready, lift the tree in its 
place, with the strongest branches and roots in 
the direction most exposed to the -wind. Trees 
will grow away from the wind. Ifa shade-tree, 
place. the most perfect side in the direction 
where it can be most seen and admired. 

While an assistant holds the tree upright in 
its place, fill in the good en the oe 2s 
and working it with the hand carefully an 
thoroughly in among all the roots, so that no 
vacant spaces are left, straightening and comb- 
ing the rootlets outwards and downwards, divid- 
ing them so that they do not touch each other 
but are separately and closely imbedded in soil. 

If there are two or more layers of roots grow- 
ing out of the trunk one above the other, as is 
sometimes the case, the soil must be worked 
in between the several layers so that they do not 
come into contact with one another. 

To aid the working-in process, grasp the trunk 
of the tree, and shake it up and down several 
times. The ground under the middle of the tree 
should be firmly packed to prevent the tree 
from settling. Continue filling in until the roots 
are evenly covered several inches, then press 
the ground down gently and firmly with the foot. 
Pour in enough water to thoroughly moisten 
all the filled-in ground and give it time to soak 
in. Afterwards fill in the remaining ground, 
making the hole a little more than even full. 

If the planting is done in the fall, draw the 
ground closely up around the trunk so as to turn 
the water away from it during the winter; this 
is to be leveled off the following spring. If the 
planting is done in the spring, leave the surface 
of the ground even. x 

Stake the Tree-—The simplest way is to 
drive a single stake to windward, so as not to 
disturb the roots, and fasten the tree to this in an 
upright position with a straw band. A few turns 
of tying yarn, around the band at the end near- 
est the tree, and a few at the end close to the 
stake will help to keep it in place. For a larger 
tree, drive two stakes on opposite sides, connect 
them with a cross-piece and fasten the tree to it. 

Wrap the trunk where it rests against the 
cross-piece with a rag or other soft material, to 
prevent rubbing, and to prevent the string from 
cutting the bark. It should not be tied or wired 
so as to interfere with the circulation of the sap. 

In the month of April wrap the trunk of the 
tree with strong wrapping paper, from two 
inches below the surface of the ground, a foot 
and a half upwards, as a protection against 
borers. And mulch the ground around it with 
partly decayed barn-yard litter or decayed leaves 
to keep the ground moist in the summer. 

If any watering is to be done, make half a 
dozen holes, with a pointed stick the size of a 
broom handle, down to the roots, so that the 
water can soak down more readily. 

For further directions consult some book on 
the subject. A thing that is worth doing at all, 
should be well done. Sisnon P. Eby. 
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TRAINING THAT EDUCATES.* 


BY COL. F, W. PARKER. 








IGHT before last I heard at regular in- 
tervals the hammer of the tester on the 
iron wheels, trying them to see if all was 
right and the train could safely move on to 
the terminus of the line. I think it is well 
for us to test the wheels of the car of pro- 
gress in the same way, to see in what condi- 
tion we are, and whether we can move on 
safely toward the future. 

Our forefathers founded this Republic 
upon the basis of a common school for every 
child. The scheme was grand in concep- 
tion, because new. It had never been tried 
before, and has never been tried in the same 
way since, except among us. The boasted 
schools of Germany—as good as our own— 
are not free in our sense of the word. They 
are stratified according to the gradations of 
society, and are intended and constructed 
for the foundations of monarchy. Our free 
schools, where the children of all classes are 
brought together on one level of equality, 
are the proper foundation for republican 
institutions. Only where the organic life 
of a people flows freely from the lowest to 
the highest is there a true free school; and 
our fathers builded ‘‘ better than they knew,”’ 
when they laid this grandest foundation of 
free government. 

The reformer who decries or ignores the 
past makes a mistake. Only by inheritance 
have we the wherewith to build. There is 
a true conservatism which takes what the 
past has created, and on it builds the future 
—it is a false and spurious conservatism that 
holds fast to whatever is old decause it is old, 
and consequently fails to grow. 

Now, our schools demand that their 
300,000 teachers shall be trained, skillful 
workers. Where shall such be found? Sup- 
pose that to-day there should be a popular 
demand for a scientific road-builder in every 
township, how would it be met?—why, 
there would not be enough competent men 
in the whole country to supply a single State. 
So it has been with the schools — trained 
teachers could not be found, and we were 
obliged to take them untrained ; and noble 
work these honest-hearted workers have 
done. 

The Normal School plan was a progressive 
step, in that by it the State recognized a 


* Address delivered at Lancaster, Pa., before the 
Lancaster County Teachers’ Institute, by Col. F. W. 
Parker, late Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Quincy, Massachusetts. Reported by Mr. J. D. Pyott. 
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Science of Teaching; but the conditions 
were very limited. The pupils of necessity 
had to be taken largely as they came up 
from the common schools; their academic 
qualifications were poor, and the Normal 
schools were obliged to spend the time upon 
the commen branches, which should have 
been given to scientific training ; and so the 
pupil is not much more than prepared to 
receive the philosophy of education when 
he leaves the Normal school to become a 
teacher. 

I haveseen Normal teachers who responded 
to criticism or occasional suggestion with 
that smile of superiority which is so blight- 
ing to a modest man, and which told of 
their confidence in their ability to cover the 
whole ground of any given subject, and put 
it in diagram form on the blackboard in fif- 
teen minutes. There are such teachers and 
such Normal schools: schools which develop 
a self-confidence and self-conceit that simply 
puts a barrier between the teacher and knowl- 
edge, by making him believe that he knows 
everything. But the best outcome of the true 
Normal school should be the attitude of its 
pupils toward knowledge —an attitude of 
humility before the grave responsibilities of 
the teacher—a spirit that says, ‘‘I don’t 
know, but I want to know,’’ that with steady 
work, and prayer to God, and realization of 
the immortal destinies committed to their 
care, ‘‘ work out their own salvation with 
fear and trembling.’’ The Normal school 
which develops such a spirit isdoing a grand 
work; but if, instead, it fosters self-conceit, 
its pupils are injured irreparably. 

There is a marked line all along the course 
of history between those who followed tra- 
dition and those who followed science. The 
history of medicine is a marked illustration. 
Before the time of Harvey, there was only 
tradition, and medicine was mere empiricism 
—it was ‘‘hit or miss,’’ chiefly miss—but 
after the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, scientific methods were evolved with 
the grandest results. In other directions 
the same progress has followed the introduc- 
tion of scientific methods. In the last forty 
years, thought concretely expressed in ma- 
chinery has revolutionized the world. Now 
you ask, why has not the application of the 
science of teaching produced like changes 
in our schools; for that it has not, will be 
generally conceded. I will not stop to argue 
that there zs a science of the development 
of thought. Of course we do not claim that 
it is an exact science—all the mental laws 
have not been discovered: this, however, 
is true of every science—none is complete. 
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I have not time to quarrel with those who 
say there is no more than a philosophy of 
teaching. But there are certainly some prin- 
ciples upon which all agree who have given 
thought to the subject. What changes would 
be brought about by the application of these 
principles, and the consequent change from 
traditional to scientific methods? Is it not 
fair to expect that they would be analogous 
to the progress of civilization in other di- 
rections ?—analogous, not identical ; for we 
cannot expect results so quickly. Why? 
Because when an Edison or a Howe, by 

ears of study, has perfected a mechanical 

Invention, it is at once ready for everybody’s 
use: but with teaching it is different—the 
science must be discovered by each individ- 
‘ual teacher who is to apply it, so that in- 
stead of one Howe or Edison, we must have 
a host of great inventors. It is not strange, 
then, that our progress is slow; and when 
all is considered, we have done well—but 
what of the future? Let us apply a test or 
two. 
We will take a principle upon which we 
are all agreed—one that was formulated by 
old Comenius—‘‘ Things that have to be 
done should be learned by doing them.’’ In 
the mechanical world the principle is applied. 
We do not keep an apprentice studying the 
theory of shoemaking or house-huilding for 
the whole term, and then send him out to 
make shoes or build houses—he learns to do 
things by doing them: but how is it in the 
schools? Why, we have been for forty years 
inventing ways to have children learn to do 
one thing by doing something else! Do 
you think I exaggerate? Let us see. 

In teaching arithmetic, we teach not the 
science of numbers, but figures. Go into 
any average school, and ask to be shown a 
number, and the child will go to the board 
and write a figure ; ask for a fraction, and 
he will write ‘‘14’’—which is no more a 
fraction than the word ‘‘ hat’’ is a hat. We 
teach figures, and the bright children apply 
them to numbers. I have given to pupils 
who had been nine years in school this ex- 
ample: 

I have a cord of wood, sticks four feet long, 
to be cut into three lengths for a stove, for which 
I pay $2; if I want another cord cut into four 
lengths, how much proportionately should I 
pay? 

And they with edifying unanimity answered 
$2.6624—which is wrong, of course. If I 
pay two dollars for two cuts, three cuts are 
worth three dollars ; but the children didn’t 
think—they used figures. 

Then we teach what we call English 
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grammar. Now there is such a thing as 

reek grammar, and Latin grammar, and 
German grammar ; but there is no science of 
the English language worth mentioning 
(since William the Conqueror smashed the 
Saxon), and what there is can be taught to 
a High school pupil in a week or two. But 
some man unfortunately tried to make an 
English grammar on the Latin plan; and 
ever since they have been making it more 
and more complicated, and we have gone on 
teaching what is called English grammar, 
and pretends to teach the child to ‘‘ speak 
and write the English language correctly’’ 
—we all know how it does it. Here again 
directors are paying millions to teach chil- 
dren to do one thing by doing something 
else. What shall we do about it? Why, 
apply our principle: let the child learn to 
talk by talking, and to write by writing, and 
to compose by composing—that is all. 

The great object of the schools should be 
to train their pupils for work—real work ; 
and you can’t do this by trying to learn one 
thing by doing something else- there is no 
life in that, and your scholars become dull, 
and you try to stimulate them by emulation, 
and dun’t succeed any better than the man 
who tried to feed his horse on sawdust. The 
outcome of your artificial methods is a class 
of young people who: are beneath—not 
above—manual labor, and are chiefly anxious 
to find places where there is not mach work. 
Why? Because you never taught them to 
love work—you made work drudgery. Try 
the other plan. Set them to doing real 
things, and see what life and soul and 
energy and power there will be in your 
school-room. 

The crying want of the time is men and 
women who can do. Daily there come to 
my desk applications for teachers, principals, 
superintendents, offering large salaries—and 
I cannot fill them. The great railroads find 
the same difficulty in filling responsible 
places. Why? Because our youth are fed 
on unsubstantial seeming instead of real 
things, and have never been taught to work. 
We have all seen the young man come from 
college clothed in all the panoply of words, 
and at the first spear-thrust of reality the 
armor falls away and leaves him naked be- 
fore the world. 

Now, the science of teaching regards the 
school as a workshop where the child shall 
be trained to work, to Jove work, to work 
systematically and intelligently; so that 
whether he manages a railroad, or builds 4 
house, or saws off the limb ot a tree, he 
works with brain as well as hand. Is not 
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that ‘‘ practical?’ Try it, gentlemen Di- 
rectors, and see the results. 

Pestalozzi, whose name has become im- 
mortal, was not a highly-educated man, but 
he discovered a mighty secret. Dissatisfied 
with the social and moral aspects of his 
country, and finding that the sword prom- 
ised no remedy, he went to the root of the 
matter, and found it in the faulty education 
of the children. They went to school, and 
learned the catechism, and recited words 
out of books, and that was all. Then he 
wrought out this great discovery—‘‘ Things 
must come before words—thoughts must come 
Trom live things.’’ By this discovery he did 
more for Europe than any other single man 
—-simply by teaching children to use their 
eyes. 

Have we profited by that discovery? Do 
you always teach ¢hings before words ? Sup- 
pose when you open yourschools next Mon- 
day morning, you write that one sentence, 
‘Things must come before words,’’ on 
your blackboard, and try not to violate it 
for one day. If you succeed, you will seem 
to have passed by one great leap into a bet- 
ter world; you will be happy men and 
women, and your pupils will be happy chil- 
dren. 

‘* Things before words—facts before gen- 
eralizations.’’ How are these principles 
recognized by the text-books? We open a 
geography, and in the very first sentence 
we find a definition—a generalization ; and 
so it goes on, pages at a time. The child 
learns all this—learns the words, and works 
his jaws in repeating them, and they mean 
nothing whatever to him—happily Provi- 
dence has ordained that he may forget them 
easily. Before he can reach those defini- 
tions understandingly, a long process must 
be gone through; but the do0% gives the de- 
finition first. I went into a school one day 
and put the question—‘*‘ Children, did you 
ever see a peninsula?’ No, they had never 
seen one—seemed to think it unreasonable 
to ask them, as if one ought to be about a 
hundred years old to see such a wonderful 
sight—and yet four-fifths of them were 
born on the beautiful peninsula where the 
school-house stood. 

So Directors are paying their money for 
the teaching of mere empty words, that pre- 
tend to describe things, when we ought to 
show our children the things themselves. 
We teach in this way, simply because it is 
the traditional method—like the man who 
carried his grain in one end of the bag and 
a stone in the other to balance it, because 
his father and grandfather had done it, and 
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what was good enough for them was good 
enough for him, and he ‘‘ guessed he knew 
his own business, and nobody should teach 
him to carry grain to mill.” 

Another principle: Zhe mind grows by its 
own activity, and in no other way. We can 
only assist; we cannot make it grow. How 
do we recognize this fact in our schools? I 
remember when I was a young teacher, how 
I used to explain everything, and how I ex- 
plained most what I knew least! I used to 
explain division of fractions very lucidly 
when I didn’t understand it—and I never 
did understand it until I learned with actual 
things. All this explanation is simply de- 
priving the child of his chance to grow. 
The best éxpression of mental activity is 
when the child says ‘‘ Don’t do that for me. 
—let me do it.’”” The more we pour in, the 
weaker they become. What we want is to 
develop power—yet we do their work, while 
they sit helpless. Would you train an 
athlete by lifting all his burdens for him, and 
then send him forth to win the race? Why 
do the same thing for the child’s mind? 
You now understand why I say that the only 
true arithmetic would be one that should have 
neither rule, explanation nor definition in 
it 

The thing that is near is the thing to 
teach. You sometimes hear a teacher com- 
plaining that she can do little or nothing 
because she has no apparatus. This is 
another of the chains of the old education. 
Have we not pebbles, and shells, and leaves, 
and flowers, and the free skies? If there is 
absolutely ”o apparatus save the ordinary 
country surroundings, these are enough for 
the true teacher. The good teacher is the 
one who appreciates the value and feels the 
power of the wear; for out of the seen, the 
unseen must come. To be sure, some will 
say, ‘‘We are opposed to this—these new- 
fangled ways are all bosh.’’ Yet they ride 
in the cars, and have the electric light before 
their doors; they are progressive in that line 
of applied science; but they fail to perceive 
that the science of teaching applied would 
produce commensurate results. They say, 
‘« Those things are practical, but these edu- 
cational theories are visionary.’’ Yet the 
things of which we are most ignorant. as 
regards the teaching in our schools, are the 
air we breathe, the water we drink, the food 
we eat, the clothes we wear—in short, that 
which touches us most closely on every side. 
The true teacher, the one who is trying to 
learn to teach, uses these things; and so the 
thought of God in nature becomes the 
thought of the child—and the revelation of 
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God in nature works out through the child 
a true civilization. 

Work can be made attractive. For great 
success the worker must Jove his work; it 
must not be drudgery to him. Give the 
child real things, and he will love to work, 
and you will not need the ratan and the 
ferule, nor the compulsory truant law, nor 
yet undue stimulus of emulation. I do not 
believe in compelling children to school, 
unless you have something good and pleas- 
ant there for them; and if you have that, 
the attraction makes compulsion unneces- 
sary. I have to deal with some of the 
poorest children to be found anywhere; yet 
in the very slums of ignorance and poverty 
and superstition they make me welcome ; the 
children are all our friends, because they 
know we bring them good. And this is the 
glory of our work, that we are trying to 
make of these children, notwithstanding 
such surroundings, men who will be an 
honor to the Republic—voters who cannot 
be bought for two dollars apiece. 

And weare doing it! I tell you, teachers, 
that real teaching eliminates the bad boys 
and girls—they are all good. Under such 
teaching, goodness takes the place of vice— 
all good teaching develops moral character. 
On the other hand, all bad teaching has an 
element of immorality in it: we have seen 
that it unfits for work, and idleness means 
vice. I believe that the teaching of the 
lowest primary schools, if well done, is the 
highest work on earth. 

And now, teachers, shall we not begin to 
do well, and apply these principles to our 
work?. If we and our successors would do 
this, in a century there would be a revolution 
in the intellectual and moral world greater 
and more beneficent than the physical one 
of which we have spoken. Shall we not do 
it? The work cannot be done quickly, but 
we can do our share in laying the founda- 
tions of a glorious future. 

What are the chief obstacles in the way 
of reform? I believe that there is no class 
more earnest and faithful than teachers ; and 
from what I have seen in your State I am 
not sure but Pennsylvania teachers lead the 
van ; but my clients are the children, and 
through them the future of the Republic, 
and in their interest I must speak the whole 
truth—and the truth is, teachers, that she 
greatest obstacle is in us. By our clinging 
to tradition, and our self-conceit, we too 
often bar knowledge out of our minds. We 
should pray against the tendency to hold on 
to worn-out devices, and for humility to 
feel that life is too short to learn all about 
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teaching. If you would go into the schools 
next Monday with such a spirit, work from 
fact to theory, and from theory back to 
practice, what growth would follow! But 
too often our attitude toward knowledge is 
wrong—we think we know when we don’t. 

Sometimes the Superintendent is an ob- 
stacle. When he comes to examine, he 
must have just so much—it is all measured 
off—he comes, asks the regular questions, 
they are answered, and he goes away, and 
it is all right. Now any examination that 
does not test real teaching, or does not help 
the teacher with the children, is worse than 
none. I know how difficult it is to find 
men and women fit to supervise schools; 
they must know how to teach—how to show 
the teacher wbat to do—how to put the 
standard within reach of honest work, but 
beyond that of stuffing or cramming. 

Directors often stand in the way of pro- 
gress—they, too, think they know when 
they don’t. My friend C. F. Adams, a 
man of fair education and pretty good 
family, made quite a discovery when he 
found himself unfit to supervise schools— 
many never find it out. I have known di- 
rectors who had once taught two or three 
months, and knew all about it. They are- 
the kind who come in every now and then 
to examine the school; they always ask the 
same questions, and after the first time they 
are always, answered ; and when the Super- 
intendent comes round, and thinks the 
teacher below the mark, he says: ‘‘ Oh, 
no! why, the pupils answer every question I 
ask them!’’ Such people may know a 
good deal about business, but when they 
can diagnose and prescribe for a case ot 
typhoid fever without special education, 
then I would trust them to examine and 
grade teachers—and not before. We had 
some bitter experience of this kind when the 
civil authorities undertook to manage the 
war. There is only one sensible way for 
Directors to treat this matter: find a man 
or woman who knows the business, give 
him the teachers he wants and the means he 
needs—and if he don’t get results, turn him 
out, and find one who will get them. 

But sometimes it seems as if the schools 
were made for the teachers, and not for the 
children—and we find all the places filled 
by the Directors’ ‘sisters, and their cousins, 
and their aunts.’? These same gentlemen, 
if they wanted a superintendent for a factory, 
would send to Europe, if necessary, to get a 
competent man; but when it is a question 
of trusting to somebody the development of 
our children, the selection is made because 
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some young girl finds it convenient to make 
five or six dollars a week. 

The people themselves stand in the way, 
when they fail to elect proper persons as 
Superintendents and Directors, and carry 
their offices into politics. Now, if you must 
have corrupt Congressmen, and Legislators, 
and Governors yet awhile, I suppose we 
can’t hinder you; but, for Heaven’s sake, 
keep the interests of our little children from 
contact with dirty politics! When you help 
to elect unfit school officers, you vote against 
your own children, and help to perpetuate 
evil for generations. 

And now, teachers, I must leave you, 
but my last word is—Pray and work, that 
you may understand the great art of teach- 
ing; have courage to apply all you know, 
being always ready to learn better; take ad- 
vice ; profit by criticism ; say what you think. 
Magnify your office. I am a teacher to-day 
for the same reason that I was a soldier 
twenty years back—because I believe that 
the problem of the education of the people 
is the great problem of the time. Learn all 
you can, and teach it to the little ones; and 
you and they will be happy. 


<itien 
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BY SARAH A. STEWART. 





HE extent of the field covered by my 
observations, and the limited time at 
my disposal for visiting European educa- 
tional institutions, prevent my setting forth 
any ultimate conclusions, after visiting 
Kindergarten and public schools in the five 
leading countries of Europe—England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
It is impossible even to allude to higher in- 
stitutions of technical and art education, in 
which we know those older countries are so 
rich. I simply note here what interested 
me most ; especially the points of difference 
between our schools and those of Europe. 
The public schools of Europe are not open 
to every one who wishes to visit them. On 
the contrary, quite a diplomatic negotiation 
must be carried on before admission is 
gained. The reason for this is not a fear 
that one is going to steal their excellencies, 
but is only a part of that intense ceremonial 
life of which we read, but cannot fully un- 
derstand until we come into contact with it. 
Perhaps, too, they think promiscuous visit- 
ing would interrupt the work of the school. 





* Extracts from an address before the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, at Janesville. 
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I am sorry to say that my democratic 
breeding was too strong for ceremony ; and 
favored by my insignificance, I wandered 
into a great many schools, in out-of-the-way 
places, and gained a good deal of knowledge 
of the smaller schools surreptitiously. I wag 
always pleasantly treated by the teachers, 
who were mainly ladies. While upon the 
question of ceremonial, I will state that the 
spirit and manner of deference and polite- 
ness that comes from long ages of caste and 
rank is a marked characteristic, and one of 
the great differences between the schools of 
the Old World and our own. They teach 
directly a deferential manner to superiors. 
Teachers and strangers are so regarded. I 
never entered a school-room in France, 
Germany, or Italy, when properly intro- 
duced, that the whole school did not rise 
and remain standing until asked to be 
seated. Polite salutations were given, where 
an American school-boy would stand and 
stare, if he did nothing worse. While the 
manner of servility which comes from long 
ages of serving, crushing out the spirit of 
manly independence, may not be better 
than the rude simplicity of our American 
boys and girls, I wish to say that we would 
do well to copy from the schools of the old 
world something of their outward polite 
manners, to teach in our schools, directly, 
politeness, as well as the multiplication table. 

The common school of Europe is more ot 
a charity school, only the poorer classes 
attending. ‘This is especially true of Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian schools. The 
children often have that mean, pinched, 
stolid look that comes from extreme poverty 
and no hope of a better condition. I think 
I never saw a more pitiable sight than the 
long processions of school children standing 
on the streets in Paris. Yet by their soup 
kitchens, their care to prevent over-crowd- 
ing, they care for the health of school 
children in a way that we do not. Appli- 
cants for admission as pupils are enrolled 
and admitted in regular order when a seat 
becomes vacant. In the matter of heating 
and ventilation great care is taken. This is 
particularly the case in the newer buildings’ 
of Germany. Thermometers properly hung, 
seats higher or lower according to size of 
pupils, slanting desks in the form of easels, 
light striking from the left side or back, and 
very great care of the eyes, are other special 
features of European schools to preserve the 
health. 

The new school buildings of the city of 
London, of which the school board are so 
proud, are large brick or stone buildings, 
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built around open courts, which are paved 
with stone, and used as play-grounds. The 
floors, stair-cases, and partitions, are all of 
stone, and the partitions are neither lathed 
nor plastered, but present their native bare 
ugliness. The windows are high and small, 
and the walls are not ornamented atall. The 
schools are like prisons. It is impossible to 
describe the feeling of utter cheerlessness 
that the whole building inspires. I can 
think of only two advantages of such build- 
ings—they won’t burn, and they are likely 
to last forever. No attempt to build fine 
edifices, architecturally considered, seems to 
be made. Where the rapidly increasing 
school population has made it necessary, 
other buildings are used for schools. Often 
the darkest and most unwholesome places, 
such as ancient monasteries and convents, 
were used for this purpose. In such places, 
one fancies the ghostly array of the spirits of 
the past looking down upon them. It is 
chilling to the fresh enthusiasm of youth. On 
the whole, I saw no country where the school 
architecture and appliances were equal to 
our own for the common school. I cannot 
say the same for the matter of organization 
and supervision of the public schools. There 
is no end of departments and officers for 
carrying on the work of the school, and their 
management partakes of the complexity 
characteristic of monarchical forms of gov- 
ernment. The London School Board is a 
little kingdom within a kingdom. It has 
under its control 750,000 children, a popu- 
lation greater than that of any other city of 
England. Its property in land and school 
buildings makes a principality, and its annual 
expenditures are numbered by millions. So 
the monarchical ideas governing the state 
enter into the school. They have what 
corresponds to a king and parliament, offi- 
cers and sub-officers, heads and sub-heads, 
and no end of committees for conducting 
the business of the little realm. At the 
head of many committees stand members of 
the nobility. One is surprised to hear that 
My Lord So and So, or the Earl of Some- 
body, or Lady This and Sir Charles That 
will examine certain departments, and is 
fairly overawed by the dignity and learning 
of her Majesty’s inspectors, who look after 
the general work of the schools. 

The free school is not popular in England. 
It has to meet the hostility of the clergy and 


church schools, and the conservative spirit: 


of the lower as well as of the higher classes, 
Much of its present life is due to the in- 
fluence and sustaining power of a public- 
spirited nobility. The number of reports 
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he makes out makes life a burden to the 
London school teacher. One assured me 
that he had to make out eighty-five different 
reports during the month, and bewailed the 
fact that it made the office of principal 
mainly a clerical one. Quick work is often 
done as a result of this, however. The 
principal of a London school brought the 
school to order, called the roll of over 100 
children, examined eight different classes by 
both oral and written methods, all in one 
hour ! 

The daily programme is the same for all 
schools of the same grade, so that when one 
hears a class in Paris say the multiplication 
table, one may be sure that it is being said 
in the schools all over Paris at that time. 
The inspectors may happen in at any time, 
and it would not be well for any teacher to 
be found not at work on the programme of 
study. The schools of Paris are governed 
by a pressure from without, rather than by a 
live principle from within. The result of 
constant espionage here seems to me to be 
mechanical and lifeless work from the teach- 
ers—there was not that spontaneity about it 
that we see in our schoois. In purely 
mechanical work, however, such as writing 
and drawing, most excellent results are 
secured. The Head Director of the Peda- 
gogical Museum of Paris, in speaking of the 
Milwaukee exhibit, which is filed here, said 
that the children of America did not all 
write well. I said, in palliation, that we 
had sent all our work, good and bad ; but he 
replied that in Paris all children wrote well, 
and I must say my observation confirmed 
the statement. 

The foreign school-boy grows up with the 
settled conviction that his own country is 
the greatest country in the world. He learns 
little geography outside of his own land. 
In one of the recitations which I heard in 
England, I was introduced to the class as a 
lady from North America, I felt sufficiently 
located. Many questions were asked me. 
Whether the war was between North and 
South America? One little girl asked me 
if I spoke Euglish before I came to England. 
She thought I must have done so, for she 
said I spoke it very well. 

The change that has been going on in the 
philosophy and method of education, since 
the days of Pestolozzi and Froebel, as yet 
finds very little expression in the schools of 
the old world. The germs of the new edu- 
cation are, however, apparent more in the 
‘minds of the few leaders who are talking 
theory, than in the rank and file who are 
doing the work. ‘The ideas of this educa- 
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aon are opposed to the principles of mon- 
archies. ‘‘ We do not teach our boys and 
and girls to ask questions.’’ They educate 
for industrial, commercial, or mili pre- 
eminence, and instil an unquestioning 
obedience to authority, There is an un- 
spoken dread of having existing institutions 
questioned, for fear they will be overturned. 
The new education and its doctrines flourish 
best in republics. Education is given the 
masses because it teaches children to work, 
makes better citizens, increases the nation’s 
wealth. Not one in five hundred will give 
Froebel’s reason, that it puts a man in pos- 
session of his powers, not only that he shall 
make a better unit in society, but shall also 
be fitted to get the greatest amount of hap- 
piness for himself. Religious instruction in 
the public schools has never been ques- 
tioned. Our pet question is never mooted. 
The question, if any, that arises, is as to 
whether Protestantism or Catholicism shall 
be taught—not whether religion or irreligion 
shall prevail. No religion, is a‘step that 
would be regarded by people of all religions 
as leading to disaster. In France and Italy 
an hour a day is allowed for religious in- 
struction. 

Boys and girls are educated separately in 
all grades above the kindergarten. The 
main reason given is that boys need to be 
taught different things from girls. The best 
school-rooms are given the boys, where any 
choice exists. The tradition holds that the 
fathers are the hope of the race, and not the 
mothers. The subjection of girls and 
women in foreign lands makes an Ameri- 
can woman grateful for the accident of her 
birth. The girls are taught sewing, knitting, 
and the elements of the common branches, 
just as boys learn them. The teachers in 
most schools above the lowest primary are 
men, from my observation. During the 
last decade, however, the number of women 
teachers has been increasing. 

In answer to the question, How does edu- 
cation abroad compare with our own? I 
should say that in the line of school archi- 
tecture and appliances, courses of study, and 
direct efforts at teaching, we are superior. 
In technical, industrial, and art education, 
we are inferior. In indirect ways of educa- 
tion also we are inferior. Every child in 
London, for example, has access to the zoo- 
logical gardens, to the royal botanical gar- 
dens, to museums, South Kensington and 
British, and to the national galleries of 
painting and sculpture. In Germany and 
Italy the children hear the finest music, and 
von hear boys on the street whistle the finest 
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operas the world knows; and they know, 
too, when a false note is struck as well as a 
prima donna. Yet though they have these 
wonderful indirect ways of education, 
though they might climb from the gutter to 
the university, it is not for them to do it. 
The pressure of caste and poverty for so 
many centuries renders them hopeless, and 
holds the poor and ignorant where they are. 
Multitudes in London never heard of the 
things I have mentioned. 

So, for all this, I would rather be in pos- 
session of our unlimited possibilities in every 
direction, with the spirit and opportunities 
we have for going ahead, than to be in any 
other country in the world. 


——_——_—_ 


PARENT AND CHILD. 





| ae many homes does the stranger en- 

ter that are made wretched to her by 
the little hopefuls there, that have about as 
full sway as if the father and mother were 
ciphers, and they were the masters and mis- 
tresses of the house, as in fact they are! 
They are at the door as she enters, they are 
on the back of her chair as she sits down, 
on her knees, in her pockets, her muff, her 
reticule ; the sticky little fingers are daub- 
ing her clothes, the noisy little tongues are 
asking every sort of question; she stumbles 
over a liberal scattering of their toys from 
one end of the house to the other; doors 
slam, furniture upsets, voices shout in glee 
or bellow in wrath, rude remarks make her 
ears tingle, impertinent ones make her fin- 
gers itch; she can not hear her own voice 
for their clamor, she can not think her own 
thoughts for their interruptions; she hardly 
dares call her soul her own till the front door 
closes behind her, and she feels as if she 
were escaping from pandemonium. 

The people who are responsible for these 
children seem to have some such idea about 
them as peasantry have often held about na- 
tural fools—that they are something sacred, 
and must not be hindered or restrained. 
And even when this sentiment is not felt 
and acted upon to its fullest extent, the 
children are made the topics for entertain- 
ment; the guest is regaled with Charley’s 
last bright saying and Julie’s last bright ac- 
tion, by Neddy’s traits and Kitty’s ail- 
ments, till she wonders what there can be 
good and bright in children born of such 
simpletons, and hails the house she enters 
where there are none of these well-springs 
of joy, or where, if there are, they are 
brought up in accordance wit: R-se Terry 
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Cooke’s advice for boys, in a barrel, to be 
ed and educated through the bung-hole. 

How different is the atmosphere of that 
home where the father and mother maintain 
their own individuality, and the children, 
instead of being thrust forward that the 
whole world may take example from them, 
are kept sufficiently in the back-ground for 
the world to show them, on the other hand, 
by what to take example themselves ; where, 
to speak figuratively, it being recognized 
that they are not the plant itself, but only 
the blossoms on the stems, the plant is al- 
lowed opportunity to grow and develop, 
and enjoy its own sunshine, and lift its blos- 
soms with it, not above it! 

There is nothing in the world so beauti- 
ful as a group of children round any hearth, 
poor orrich. It is a beauty that appeals to 
the same sentiments as beautiful landscapes 
and beautiful flowers do, in all the loveli- 
ness of lines and colors, and to the higher 
and holier ones besides, in the affectional 
nature, and in the consciousness of that im- 
mortal spark animating each of the little 
creatures. But let those little creatures 
leave the place of children, and thrust them- 
selves forward into that of grown people, 
indicate by their behavior rather an impish 
development than a childish one any way, 
taking hold of that share of life and the 
world which belongs to their elders before 
their elders are done with it, like too eager 
heirs laying premature hold of an inheri- 
tance, and then much of the beauty and 
charm of childhood vanishes, and one feels 
that those blossoms will bear a gnarled fruit, 
and that the bloom will be rubbed off. that 
fruit while it is yet green and sour and bitter. 
How to restrain these little people without 
repressing them, how to deny them without 
oppressing them, how to give them full play, 
and yet rob no one else of liberty—all this 
requires thought and exertion and expresgion. 

Pure and perfect family life is the best 
thing that the Disposer of all affairs has 
given to His people; but it is not perfect 
family life where half the family are allowed 
to override the other half, and that the 
half of least discretion; where the whims of 
the children are consulted, to the injury of 
the needs of the elders, and the sphere ot 
their pleasure is allowed to eclipse the sphere 
of the others’ comforts. But where the op- 
posite course is maintained, and the chil- 
dren, secure in every comfort and require- 
ment, are given just that liberty which is 
given to the full-grown citizen—liberty ex- 
actly so far as it does not impinge upon the 
liberty of another citizen, as it will not 
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impinge on the liberty of the citizens that 
they are to become—then the result is likely 
to be a blessing to the world itself, as well 
as to the particular home circle where such 
treatment is maintained. And the beauty 
of those soft cheeks and lips, those dimples, 
those flying locks and starry eyes, those 
kisses, those smiles, those tears, those dear 
voices, is supplemented by something pre- 
cious as all the rest in the knowledge ot 
what the result of all this will be when the 
darlings take their places as the next gener- 
ation. 
<esintedindalinduaanies 
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A SIMPLE WAY OF MAKING THE STARS REGU- 
LATE YOUR WATCH. 


T is not generally known that there is 
available to every one a most simple and 
accurate method of regulating a clock or 
watch, when access to standard time at short 
intervals is inconvenient or impossible. It 
consists simply in observing the time at 
which any particular star sets, or passes the 
range of two fixed objects on different nights. 
It is necessary to have the correct clock time 
to start with; after that, aclock may be kept 
within a very few seconds of standard time 
for any number of years without any diffi- 
culty. The sun cannot be used for this pur- 
pose, for the reason that there are only two 
days in the year when it is on the meridian 
of a place at noon by clock time. It may 
be as much as fourteen and a half minutes 
fast, or sixteen and a quarter minutes slow 
on different days; and besides, the determi- 
nation of its altitude with any degree of ac- 
curacy requires the use of special instru- 
ments, and much skill in observation. 
To determine the time by observation of 
a star, on the contrary, is a matter of great 
ease, and no instruments are necessary. The 
mode of operation is as follows: Select two 
fixed points for a range of observation. If 
a westerly window can be chosen which 
faces any building anywhere more than twen- 
ty-five to thirty feet distant, we have as good 
a post of observation as we can desire. Drive 
a nail or stick a pin into the window jamb ; 
or, if anything more substantial is wanted, 
fix a thin piece of metal, with a very small 
hole in it to sight through, in any convenient 
place, so that you can observe the time any 
star sets or sinks below the roof of the ad- 
jacent Luilding, or whatever may be chosen 
as the more remote sight. Then choose 
some well-defined star, the brighter the bet- 
ter. and with your timepiece set right te 
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start with, observe the time it passes the 
range of your sights. The exact time, as 
well also as the date of this observation, 
should be recorded ; then to find out at any 
subsequent time, how much your watch has 
varied from correct time, observe the same 
star, and recollect that it sets just three min- 
utes and 55.90944 seconds earlier on any 
given night than it did the preceding night. 
Thus if our first observation was taken some 
night when the star set at nine hours, fifteen 
minutes and twenty-three seconds; and at our 
second observation, taken just one week 
later, it set at eight hours, forty-seven min- 
utes and fifty-two seconds, we would know 
that our watch had kept correct time. If it 
set at eight hours, forty-five minutes and 
fifty-two seconds, we would know that our 
watch or clock had lost two minutes during 
the week. And similarly for any other vari- 
ation. If the time at which it had set had 
been eight hours, forty-nine minutes and 
fifty-two seconds, we should see that our 
watch had gained two minutes, and so on. 
If the location of our sights admits of it, 
we should select a star 90°, as nearly as pos- 
sible, from the pole 
star, for its apparent 
motion will be greater 
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srg > | ss9r | than that of one near 
2 7 | sr | the pole, and the lia- 
; ts | 45.44 | bility of error will be 
5 19 30-55 diminished. If asuit- 
; 27 | 3137 |able selection can be 
S 3t | 27-28 | made, the error need 
9 35 | 23-19 2 
10 39 | 19.20 | not be more than three 
od papas Oe 10.9 or four seconds, and 
2b ide = a it will not be accumu- 
15 |...| 58 | 58.65 | lative. 
: . = From the fact that 
1% | x | x0 | 4628 |any given star sets 
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ps MRS Be Oe nearly four minutes 
ar} 1 | 22 | 34-12 | earlier each night, it 
22 I 26 | 30.02 |. ° 4 ° 
23 r | 30 | 25.93 | is evident that it will 
| i | 3 | Zot | after a while begin to 
26 | 1 | 42 | 13.66 |set during daylight. 
27 z 46 | 9.57 Bef hi - 
28 z so | 5.48 efore this occurs it 
29 | = | 54 | 1-39 | will be necessary to 
30 | z | 57 | 57.30 . 
3I 2 x | 53.21 | transfer the time to 

some other star, which 
sets later. Thus we see that the later in the 


evening our first observation ‘is taken, the 
longer the same star may be used. To trans- 
fer the time, of course, is very simple, you 
merely have to observe the star you have 
been using, note the time, and also the error 
and date of variation of your watch; then 
as late as convenient the same evening, select 
the new star, not too near the horizon, ob- 
serve its time, and from the data of the first 
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observation, calculate the exact time of its 
setting, or passing the range of your sights. 
This is a very simple matter and requires no 
explanation. Then use the new star as long 
as possible, and transfer to another, and so on. 

To facilitate observation and calculation, 
the above table taken from TZvautwine’s 
Pocket Book is inserted, showing how much 
earlier a star passes a given range on each 
succeeding night. 


-— 
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BY KATE L. DEERING. 





Fp esr are living creatures, 
Recognized by these three features : 
Sense of feeling, motive power, 
And inclination to devour. 
VERTEBRATES. 
Some have spinal cord and bone; 
They as Vertebrates are known. 
This great branch is subdivided— 
Live-born Mammals foremost guided. 


MAMMALS. 
Quadrumana or Four-handed, 
Gorilla, Monkey, both four-handed, 
With Quadrumana are banded. 


Digitigrada. 
Ocelot, Panther, Leopard, Lion, 
Tiger—each of Cats a scion— 
Jackal, Fox, and common Dog, 
Hyena, Weasel, Ermine, jog 
Plantigrada. 
On their toes; while Wolverine, 
Badger, Bear, in step are seen 
Moving on with all their sole, 
Well agreeing, on the whole ; 
All fourteen, from Zion to Bear, 
Live on flesh, and choose it rare, 
Ruminantia or Cud-chewers. 
Antelope, Ox, and Buffalo, 
Goat-like. Jbex, with Hollow-horns go: 
Reindeer, Moose, close friends appear 
With Fawz itself, the little Deer ; 
Camel, Dromedary, end, as they can, 
Ruminantia, cud-chewing clan; 
Pachydermata or Thick-skinned. 
Elephant, Zebra, Rhinoceros, grace 
With Hippopotamus, the thick-skinned race 
These thirteen, in Herbivora class, 
Try to prove ‘‘ All flesh is grass.” 
Cetacea or Whales. 
Whales or Cetaceans, Mammal-born, 
Bring in Dolphin and Sea- Unicorn. 
Cheiroptera or Bats. 
Bats, wing-armed, uncouth, and blind, 
Are Cheiroptera, we find. 
Insectivora. or Insect-eaters. 
Moles, small-eyed, and short, and stout, 
Are Insectivora without doubt. 
Edentata or Toothless. 
Armadillo, clad in armor, 
Sloth, Brazilian forest-harmer, 


*Omit all heads, and names of divisions, in reading the lines 
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Ant-eater—Zodlogy states, 

Are front-tooth-lacking Edentates. 
Marsupialia or Pouched. 

Pouched Ofossum and Kangaroo, 

Name Marsupials to you; 

And will also serve to lend 

This Mammalian list an end. 


BIRDS. 


Next to Mammals Birds alight, 
Feathered, billed, and fit for flight. 
Rafptores or Birds of Prey. 
Owl, Hawk, Eagle, so they say, 
Are Raptores, Birds of Prey. 
Scansores or Climbers. 
Woodpecker and Cockatoo, 
Climbing, are Scansores true. 
Rasores or Scratchers. . 
Quail, Grouse, Peacock, Pheasant, hatching, 
Join Rasores, given to scratching. 
Cursores or Runners. . 
Short-winged Ostriches must run 
As Cursores, every one. 
Grallatores or Waders. 
Flzmingo. long in limb, neck, bill, 
With Grallatores wades at will. 
Natatores or Swimmers. 
Swan and Goose, in allied legions, 
Penguin, Auk, from colder regions; 
All web-footed, swim with ease, 
And are Natatores, if you please. 
Insessores or Perchers. 
Humming-bird and Whippoorwill, 
King-fishe v, with long, straight bill, 
Oscines or Songsters. 
Merry Bobolink and Lark, 
Nightingale, who cheers the dark, 
Mocking-bird, of varied clamor, 
Bright Goldfinch and Yellowhammer, 
And Canary, sweet-voiced pet, 
Perch with Insessores yet. 
They are songsters, all but three, 
And close the bird-rank well for me 


REPTILES, 


After Birds are Reptiles found, 
Scaly, cold, and hatched in ground. 
Testudinata or Tortoises. 
Mud-turtle, of shelly fame, 
The Testudo tribe will claim. 
Saurians or Lizards. 
Alligator, Crocodile. 
Lizard, in a smaller style, 
With Chameleon, and Basilisk, 
In the Saurian party frisk. 
Ophidians or Serpents. 
Anaconda, Rattlesnake, 
Viper—-these Ophidians take. 
Serpent, Lizard, Tortoise, tell 
All the Reptile orders well. 
BATRACHIANS. 


Next, Batrachians come in. 
Water-reared and smooth of skir 
Here belong the Zoad and Frog 
And the fish-like Poliwog. 

Also Salamander, slim, 

Long of tail and small of limb. 
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FISHES. 


Last of all the Vertebrates, 

Fish tribe, gilled and finny, rates, 
Selachians or Sharks. 

The fierce Shar is cartilage-framed, 

Hence Selachian is aiinak 


Spine finned. | 
Bright-hued Dolphin arms its fins 
With stiff spines as sharp as pins 


Sf ee 
Pickerel, Sole, and Flying-fish., 
Have them smooth as one could wish, 
Mammal and '‘Batrachian classes, 
Reptiles, Birds, and Fishy masses, 
Scaly, smooth, in fur or feather 
All are Vertebrates together. 
ARTICULATES. 
Next in branch to Vertebrates 
Are the ringed Articulates. 


INSECTS.’ 


Notch-winged, furnished with antennz, 
Insects class the first of any. 

Lepidoptera or Scaly-winged. 
Soale-ebenel, oth and Butterfly 
Lepidopters live and die. 

Hymenoptera or Membrane-winged. 
Hloney-bee, Ichneumon, bring 
Hymenopter’s membrane-wing, 

Coleoptera or Sheath-winged. 
Sheath-winged Azez/e, dark or bright, 
Coleopter names it right. 

Neuroptera or Net-winged. 
Dragon-fly in net-winged grace, 
With Neuropters finds a place. 

Orthoptera or Straight-winged. ‘ 
Grasshopper keeps straight wings hid, 
Like Orthopter Katydid. 

Arachnida br Spiders. 
Scorpion, bt close allied, 
Stand Arachnids, side by side. 
CRUSTACEANS. 
After Insects come Crustaceans, 
Ten-footed Xantho and relations. 

MYRIAPODA or Many-footed. 
Myriapod, or Centipede, 

Of the Angle-worm takes lead, 

Hastening on with many feet, 

To make Articulates complete. 
MOLLUSKS. 

Next, soft Mollusks move about, 

Some with shell, and some without. 

Cephalopods or Head-footed. 
Nautilus and Cuttle-fish, ’tis said, 
As Cephalopods, walk on the head, 

Gasteropods or Stomach-footed. 
Gasteropod Periwinkle and Snaii, 
Are stomach-walkers, without fail. 
Two more branches, in conclusion, 
We will pass with mere allusion ; 
Radiates, from a centre grown, 
And Protozoans, simplest known, 
Bony, nervous Vertebrate, 
Jointed, ringed Articulate, 

Curious Mollusk, smooth and soft, 
Star-shaped Radiate, radiant oft, 
Plant-like Protozoan, last— 

as Animals are classed. 
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“IT SUDDENLY THOUGHT OF A DAY.” 





Epes young Wilmington racing driver, R. 
H. Bacon, who drove the ill-fated 
French Renault car over the half-mile 
course at the Delaware State Fair on the 
night of September 10, describes that crucial 
fraction of a second when it was necessary 
either to crash through the rails into a 
great throng of spectators, leaving a wake 
of death, or lock and turtle the car, a 
suicidal action. The young speed-record 
smasher chose the latter course. 

“Tt is the general impression that the 
moving-picture film is a quick actor, but I 
wish to go on record as stating that they 
appear slow and lagging, compared with 
the impressions which a man facing quick 
and certain death may photograph upon 
his brain. 

“There was nothing to it but a full lock. 
To one who has never driven a car I may 
state that the ‘full lock’ is bringing the 
machine to a dead stop. I was making be- 
tween 62 and 63 miles an hour at this time, 
so that the most unimaginative may draw a 
picture of what the full lock means when 
going at this speed and then making the 

'wheels and the entire machine absolutely 
rigid. There can be but one result—the 
machine will turtle, or, in other words, loop 
the loop and invariably land with the driver 
pinned beneath its bulk. 

“T hung onto the car. There was a chap 
who had gained permission to ride with me 
He was not my mechanician, but wanted to 
experience some wind cutting. The mo- 
ment I realized what was about to happen, 
I yelled at him to jump, and he did so, leav- 
ing me to attend to the rest of the matter 
in about r1ooth part of a second. I held onto 
the wheel with all my might as I locked 
her and saw the Renault lift herself up. 

“T suddenly thought of a day when I 
went in swimming up on the Brandywine, 
and another incident when I first attempted 
to smoke my dad’s pipe in secrecy and at 
a tender age, and there were countless 
minor, and until then, forgotten little inci- 
dents which flashed across my mind, as if 
it were a week or more, instead of less 
time than it takes a clock to tick. 

“Then came that terrific crash, To me 
it sounded as if all the du Pont explosives 
in existence had exploded right in my ears. 
The bones were all broken and split, and 
a piece of rib was jabbed through my lung, 
but I never felt anything but a stunned sen- 
sation and my mind was working clearly 
and rapidly. 

“Of course, when Dr. Willis Linn was 
giving first aid, I tried to talk in gasps, but 
that was because of the punctured lung. 
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To me it was merely the sensation of be- 
ing short-winded. I never lost conscious- 
ness at any time, and at this moment I still 
have the mental picture of those people 
banked up against the rail. There were a 
great many women and children, and I mar- 
veled at the manner in which they stood 
motionless. I have since figured that things 
were happening so speedily in my brain 
that the human body could respond. 

“T’m glad I locked the car. These bones 
will soon knit and I’ll be in tiptop shape 
again, but I can’t sleep very well when I 
start thinking of what might have hap- 
pened if I had not made those four wheels 
rigid and turned them up to the sky.” 

What an amazing creature is man! What 
an amazing thing his thought, his memory, 
his mind—this physical, intellectual, spiri- 
tual man “ made in the image of God!” 


2 


ON DRAWING. 








Herz is philosophy from the lips of Wil- 
liam Morris Hunt to his class of art stu- 
dents: 

“You all have ambition enough; earnest- 
ness enough. Strengthen something you 
haven’t got! Get practice!” 

“ Hand-work never did anything. If you 
have a feeling or an ambition to say some- 
thing, you'll say it. But not to-day. You 
couldn’t be born with a desire to do or say 
something, and not have a. chance to do it.” 

“The Lord never made two leaves alike, 
nor two people alike.” 

“You can’t be Corregio! Neither can 
you be a goose. In one sense, it’s as hard 
to be an idiot as to be a Raphael. In the 
Conservatory, down stairs, they don’t ex- 
pect to play the violin in three weeks. They 
know it takes years, unless you’re born in 
a fiddle.” 

“Snub your ideals! It costs trouble; 
but it’s trouble that’s the artist’s nature. If 
you try to draw an eye, only as somebody 
else did, you'll never do it. Besides, when 
you try to do a thing you can’t do it. 
You’re attempting two things at once—the 
doing and trying.” 

“Try! the very word cramps you! 
(Drawing the figure 3 on the floor.) That’s 
doing it! As well as I can make a 3. Now, 
T'll try to do it. Is it as well done as the 
first one? No; it shows attempt and hesi- 
tation.” 

“With a good eve for color goes an eye 
for the niceties of drawing.” 

“Art is about the only occupation in 
which neonle can do what they please with- 
out consulting their neighbors.” 

“The Bible is full of practical sayings. 
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Only the workers can fully understand it. 
To the rest of the world it is all a kind of 
sentiment; but to the worker it is earnest 
and practical. Look at what it says about 
fasting! Doesn’t the worker know that it 
is all true? You can’t work after a heavy 
dinner of pork!” : 

“ How often a little coating of quicksilver 
on the spectacles interfere with our percep- 
tions of others’ works.” 

“Don’t poke the fire until you have some 
coal ready to put on! It’s too much like 
criticism. It kills instead of helping.” 

“ Art teaches you the philosophy of life, 
and if you can’t learn it from art, you can’t 
learn it at all. It shows you that there is 
no perfection.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT AS A FRIEND 





BY A, E, WINSHIP. 





TEACHER whom I do not know, but a 

young man who has given me appre- 
ciated editorial suggestions from time to 
time writes as follows: 

“T read much about what school teachers 
should be, but I do not see emphasized as 
I should like to see it,—‘ The teacher as a 
friend.’ I am thinking as I write, particu- 
larly of the superintendent in his relation 
to teachers. 

“For ten years, I have been battering 
around as a teacher,—for thirteen years, I 
have been battering around since graduat- 
ing from Harvard,—trying to find the best 
way for me to work in the world. I find 
superintendents who are willing to talk 
about my work for them and kindly, but 
they don’t care a continental for me or what 
becomes of me. If that phase comes up, 
they hedge off with a smile, or possibly find 
some letter on a desk that interests them. 
And, really, generally they are persons of 
a sort who do not seem to invite confidences. 

“How often have I said, even since a 
small boy, ‘Oh, for a friend,—a friend who 
was big and knew the world, and a friend 
who could be small enough to be interested 
in, and sympathetic of, me.’ I find no way 
but to try to be my own guide, but that is 
hard for I’ve never been over the trail. 

“Some time, if the mood strikes you, I 
wish we could have one editorial on the 
teacher as a friend, particularly of the su- 
perintendent as a friend of his teachers.” 

Such a letter needs no emphasis. Here 
is a young man thirteen years out of college, 
a reasonable success in every position he 
has held, a man capable of much greater 
success apnarently if he could in a friendly 
way be helped at the right time, in the right 
way, in the right place. 
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Grant all you please as to the other side, 
as to pressure upon a superintendent’s time, 
the drain upon his energies, the sapping of 
life that would come if he were sympa- 
thetic, and the fact remains that the schools 
are losing many valuable teachers because 
so many young men do not find a sympa- 
thetic response from high school principals 
and superintendents. 

A young man goes out from college into 
a teacher’s position. The atmosphere is so 
radically changed, the work is so new, the 
mistakes are so apparent that the principal 
and the superintendent must criticise and the 
loneliness can easily be disgusting to a 
young man fresh from the jovial, chummy, 
friendly life of college. 

But thirteen years out of college, ten 
years of teaching, should give a man a 
genuine understanding of the friendliness 
of the profession. 

What can be done about it? There are 
friendly principals and superintendents, but 
what can be done in the case of those who 
are not?—Journal of Education. 
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INDUSTRIAL SURVEY. 








| tae industrial survey of Pennsylvania, 
covering all the large manufacturing 
plants and other establishments where more 
than five children are employed;. will be 
conducted by the State Department of La- 
bor and Industry, with co-operation of 
school authorities, within the next few 
weeks, with a view to locating continua- 
tion schools where they are most needed. 
The survey will be made by a corps of 10 
competent factory inspectors. 

Because of the provisions of the new 
child labor law, requiring all working chil- 
dren between the ages of 14 and 16 to at- 
tend continuation classes at least eight hours 
a week—these hours to be deducted from 
their regular working schedule—some em- 
ployers are dispensing with the services of 
children. Already, it is estimated, 1500 
boys and girls have lost their positions: 
One of the principal objects of the indus- 
trial survey will be to determine just how 
many children will be retained in service 
when the law becomes operative on Jan- 
wary I. 

The whole problem of education for 
working children is being considered by the 
State Committee on Juvenile Employment. 
On this committee are Jacob Lightner, chief 
of the Bureau of Employment, Department 
of Labor and Industry; Paul N. Furman, 
chief of the Bureau of Labor statistics; 
Millard B. King, of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, H. H. Wheaton, con- 
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sulting expert of the Department of Labor 
and Industry, and F. N. Brewer, president 
of the Public Education Association. 

Qne plan suggested for the solution of 
the problem in this city is the organization 
of a division of vocational guidance in con- 
nection with the Bureau of Compulsory 
Education. The need for this additional 
agency, according to those who have studied 
the question, is urgent. The primary ob- 
ject of the proposed division of vocational 
guidance would be to study the needs of 
children seeking employment and of em- 
ployers desiring to hire children. 

Juvenile employment work has been un- 
dertaken by several cities in connection with 
vocational guidance. In Boston the place- 
ment bureau has worked for several years 
in close co-operation with the certificate 
bureau in the offices of the Board of Edu- 
cation. In the Boys’ High School of Brook- 
lyn excellent work has been done. Where- 
ever the work has been undertaken it is 
said results have been obtained which prove 
not only the necessity for, but the great 
value of such supervision and assistance. 
If the suggested plan is adopted Philadel- 
phia will be the first city to establish a 
comprehensive juvenile employment bureau 
in connection with the public school sys- 
tem.—Ledger. 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 





1 fees Star recently reprinted from the 
Independent a few of the questions 
submitted to the boys in the De Lancey 
School at Philadelphia in a “general in- 
formation test.” The questions are not 
based on text books, but on the general 
reading and information of the boys. So 
much interest was expressed in the ques- 
tions printed that another set is herewith 
submitted, taken from the same list. Al- 
together there were 133 questions in the 
test, and it is believed that there will be 
general agreement that a boy who could 
answer most of them is on his way toward 
a fair education. 

Name the engineer in charge of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Name the president of Princeton College. 

Designate the chief allies in the war 
against Turkey. 

Why is Pennsylvania called the “Key- 
stone State?” 

What was the “ Walking Purchase?” 

What is an artery? 

What is a vein? 

What are the emergency directions for a 
severed vein? 

What are the emergency directions for a 
severed artery? 

Name a common remedy for burns, 
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What is the normal temperature of the 
body? 

What is the number of cubic inches in a 
gallon? 

What is a meridian? 

What is a parallel of latitude? 

What -is the latitude of Philadelphia? 

Name some place in Europe of corre- 
sponding latitude. 

What is the letter postage to Great 
Britain? 

Explain these abbreviations: 
C..9. DB. F.. OM, By oe 

Who was the shepherd king of Israel? 

Who said: “ Whither thou goest, I will 
go, and where thou lodgest, I will lodge?” 

What is the meaning of the word Gos- 
el? 
What was the Promised Land? 

Who was the greatest Trojan leader? 

Who defended Thermopylae against the 
Persians? 

Who was the greatest Greek orator? 
‘Who sent the message: “I came, I saw, 
I conquered?” 

Who drew up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? 

Who was the first commander of the 
Continental Army? 

Why were the “Blue Laws” so called? 

Who published “Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac?” 

When did the constitution of the United 
States go into effect? 

Who was “Old Hickory?” 

Who invented the cotton gin? 

Who invented the telephone? 

Who was Hiawatha? 

Who was Daniel Boone? 

What was the meaning (in American his- 
tory) of “Fifty-four forty or fight?” 

Who said: “We have met the a 
and they are ours?” 

Who were the “ carpet-baggers?” 

What was the Freedmen’s Bureau? 

Who led the charge of the Virginians at 
Gettysburg? 

What was the Civil Rights Bill? 

Who invented the reaper? 

Who invented the mimeograph? 

Quote a verse from the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Name a work of each of these authors: 


R. F..@,, 


Milton, Scott, Longfellow, Goldsmith, 
Burns, Hawthorne, Dickens, Tennyson, 
Stevenson. 


Identify by author and works the fol- 

lowing quotations: 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord.” 

“They sing no more by the glimmer of the 
moon 

On the bench by the old cabin doar.” 

Kansas City Star. 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY, 
1915. 
However little I may be 
At least I, too, can plant a tree, 
And some day it will grow up so high 
That it can whisper to the sky. _ 
And spread its leafy branches wide 
To make a shade on every side. 
Then on a sultry summer day, 
The people resting there will say— 
“Oh, good, and wise, and great was he 
Who thought to plant this blessed tree!” 


The time for the fall planting of trees is 
again right at hand. The custom of plant- 
ing trees in the fall and in the spring can 
not be urged too often or too strongly. 
Each year we cut several times as much 
timber as grows. Fruit trees and shade 
trees grow old and die. New trees should 
be planted to take the place of those which 
grow old and useless. 

The legislature has added the study of 
birds to the duties of arbor day. In these 
days one hears much about national prep- 
aration for defense. Few have any ade- 
quate conception of the relentless war which 
insects are waging against the farmer and 
the fruit-grower. Birds are our best allies 
in fighting these destructive enemies, 

In accordance with a long established 
custom, Fripay, OcTOBER 22, 1915, is here- 
by designated as Autumn Arbor Day and 
all persons connected with the schools, are 
‘urged to observe the day by the planting of 
trees, by the study of birds and by other 
suitable exercises. 

NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Sup’t Public Instruction, 


[‘ is said that there is hardly a language 

of civilization in which a translation of 
“The Greatest Thing in the World” cannot 
at the present day be obtained. And yet it 
is but a comparatively short time since this 
address was delivered, by Professor Drum- 
mond, of Scotland, to a small and by no 
means “ distinguished ” audience at Oxford, 
England. Seven or eight addresses, longer 
and shorter, have since had very wide circu- 
lation, until the “ Professor Drummond lit- 
erature” has become a familiar expression 





to millions of thoughtful people. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies of the address above 
named have been issued in England and 
America. It has been read with the deepest 
interest by earnest people of all stations in 
life and all degrees of intellectual attain- 
ment, for its argument and its appeal are to 
the earnest soul wherever found. We give 
it complete in the present issue of The Jour- 
nal. It is the summum bonum, the highest 
outcome of all systems of education, whether 
in matter or manner. We know of nothing 


| more appropriate in an educational journal, 





nor anything better at this time to occupy 
these pages. 


SusscrisE for your home educational 
magazine. The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal deserves your moral and financial sup- 
port, whether as Teacher or Director. Give 
it your aid by sending $1.50 for Volume 
64, which begins with the July number. 
You will also receive with it three pictures. 
that are worth more than any you can buy 
in an art store for the same money. 





Pleading for uniform plantings of shade 
trees to replace haphazard arrangements 
which at present prevail in many communi- 
ties, E. D. Kains, secretary of the Shade 
Tree Commission of Wyomissing, Pa., 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Trees as 
a Municipal Asset” at the Pennsylvania 
State College recently. Mr. Kains’ talk 
was illustrated with a hundred views of in- 
dividual trees, lawn and street plantings, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, tree surgery and 
tree butchery. The lecturer, who was a 
pioneer in sane shade tree cultivation in his 
town, advocated systematic care of trees 
from the time of planting throughout their 
lives. His pictures showed contrasting re- 
sults, trees that were matured and trees un- 
assisted in their struggles by the hand of 
man. Mr. Kains embellished his descrip- 
tions by quotations from Tennyson, Scott, 
Burroughs, Thoreau and others. 


“American youth is wholesome,” says 
Justice Hughes, “but it is no small part of 
the duty of the college to maintain the 
standards of true worth which have made 
the college in so large a measure the nurs- 
ery of the nation’s strength. This is no 
place for luxurious idling. We are not de- 
sirous to support a social club for young 
Philistines. It is gratifying that college 
halls are crowded, and that American social 
life is permeated, perhaps as never before, 
by the influences of university association. 
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But in this time of softer living, when we 
are exposed to the reactions of prosperity, 
and when agreeable diversions are multi- 
plied, we must be solicitous to preserve the 
ancient altars, and insure the continued 
dominance of intellectual and spiritual in- 
terests.” 


The showing of the American Bible So- 
ciety for its ninety-ninth year, within one 
year of its centennial, is remarkable for a 
war year or for any year, for that matter. 
The issues of the Society went beyond 
anything in its history and reached a total 
of 6,388,717. This surpassed the year pre- 
vious, when there was no war, by 1,137,541 
volumes, and that surpassed the one before 
by 1,201,566 volumes. The home field dis- 
tribution surpassed the previous year by 
89,028 volumes and the foreign alone by 
1,048,513 volumes. 


Writinc to an exchange a correspondent 
briefly discusses a practical subject as fol- 
lows: I think it would do a great deal of 
good if you would write an editorial cen- 
suring teachers and superintendents for 
having bad breath. I know of a teacher 
whose breath is so offensive that her third 
grade pupils turn their faces away from 
her when they go to her for help. No 
wonder they have no respect for her. 
Worst of all, she appears to be utterly 
unconscious of the fact that her breath is 
bad. I know of a superintendent, a very 
able educator, who is losing favor among 
his teachers and students because his breath 
is so horribly bad.- One young lady told 
me it made her sick to be near him. Some- 
body ought to tell him about it. 





Tue West Chester State Normal School 
announces non-resident courses for teachers, 
and invites: correspondence of any who may 
be desirous of taking up this work. 





Tue enthusiasm of Co. Supt. Eli M. 
Rapp in his corn-growing, potato-growing, 
poultry-raising, bread-making contests, for 
prizes by the boys and girls of Berks, and 
his track and field and literary events, has 
spread to every part of the county and made 
it one of the livest and most progressive 
in ‘the state. His public school bulletins 
are unique and very helpful in the strong 
work that he is driving with so much initia- 
tive and energy. He is a Franco-German 
of account, and gets things done. In one 
of his bulletins he gives this as the “ Coun- 
try Boy’s Creed”: “I believe that the Coun- 
try, which God made, is more beautiful than 
the City, which man made; that life out-of- 
doors and in touch with the earth is the 
natural life of man. I believe that work 
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is work wherever we find it, but that work 
with Nature is more inspiring than work 
with the most intricate machinery. I be- 
lieve that the dignity of labor depends not 
on what you do, but on how you do it; that 
opportunity comes to a boy on the farm as 
often as to a boy in the city; that life is 
larger and freer and happier on the farm 
than in town; that my success depends not 
upon my location, but upon myself—not 
upon my dreams, but upon what I actually 
do—not upon luck, but upon pluck. I be- 
lieve in working when you work, and in 
playing when you play, and in giving and 
es a square deal in every act in 
ife.” 


ATHLETIC work is being over-done in the 
schools and colleges of the country accord- 
ing to certain of the eminent medical men 
among the 2,000 members of the Medical 
Society of the State of Pennsylvania which 
held its*65th annual meeting recently in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Wilson noted the increas- 
ing number of deaths among former ath- 
letes, and pleaded for more intelligent super- 
vision. “Tennis, swimming and base ball,” 
he said, “do not cause the same exertion 
as sprints, marathon runs and foot ball. 
The radical evil these days is the tendency 
among colleges to encourage school boys 
to emulate them. The boy 14 to 18 years 
old is more likely to damage his heart and 
nervous system than the older man. The 
collapse at the finish means that some nerve 
or cardiac function may never act again. 
The normal heart will not tolerate this high 
strain without weakening. It is appalling 
how many former athletes die of heart dis- 
ease shortly after retirement from athletic 
activities in schools and colleges.” 


Bitty Sunpay is facing what will prob- 
ably be the greatest year of his spectacular 
career. Omaha, Syracuse, Trenton, Balti- 
more, Louisville, Grand Rapids are on the 
list of cities he expects to take for God. 
The campaign in Omaha began with every 
church in the city lined up with the fiery 
evangelist. He came fresh and strong from 
his ranch in Oregon after the longest vaca- 
tion he has taken in eighteen years. Omaha, 
the leaders there say, has been too busy 
making money to take much interest in re- 
ligion. But Billy is “waking them up.” 
The only paper of national circulation that 
is telling the story of Billy Sunday’s work 
wherever he goes is The Sunday School 
Times. Every week during the campaign 
in all these cities, an article is published, 
written by one in the city in close touch 
with the work. The articles on the be- 
ginning of the great Omaha Campaign are 
now being published. Send a post card re- 
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quest to The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and a sample copy containing one of these 
stirring articles will gladly be sent free. 





Man’s sixth sense—his appreciation of 
spiritual and moral things—was discussed 
recently by Dean Marquis of Detroit, who 
said the length of life is physical, the 
breadth intellectual and the height spiritual. 
Too many men are living the physical, or, 
at best, an intellectual life, neglecting the 
higher call of the spiritual self. 





THE annual meeting of the East Central 
Round Table Association was held at Sun- 
. bury, October Ist and 2nd. This embraces 
the six counties of Columbia, Montour, 
Northumberland, Schuylkill, Snyder and 
Union. County Supt. Manser was the Pres- 
ident of the Association. The vice presi- 
dents were Supts. W. W. Evans, D. N. 
Dieffenbacher, J. W. Cooper, T. A. Stetler, 
W. W. Spiegelmyer, and T. C. M, Ellen- 
berger, for their respective counties. There 
was also a meeting of the Northumberland 
County Association. The attendance was 
large, and the sessions live with interest. 


THE town of Shamokin has just dedi- 
cated a public school building costing 
$150,000, which is the pride of the place, 
substantial, carefully planned and well ap- 
pointed in all respects. Supt. Howerth and 
the members of the School Board were 
congratulated most heartily on every hand 
upon the result of their two-years’ work. 
The dedication ceremonies included a parade 
by the school children and a musical pro- 
gram for the afternoon, and music and ad- 
dresss in the evening. The addresses were 
by Hon. F. B. Moser, Juldge of the Courts 
of Northumberland county, and State Supt. 
* Nathan C. Schaeffer. 





In Boston recently there was a conven- 
tion of the Governors of the various Com- 
monwealths. While they convened the 
Chief Executives of those States where suf- 
frage is a tried proposition were asked if 
the extension of the franchise was a success 
or failure’ These Governors unanimously 
declared, without regard to their political 
convictions, that woman suffrage in their 
States had been a success. Governor Cap- 
per, of Kansas, was one of those questioned. 
His views should be considered by all the 
males who will vote on the suffrage ques- 
tion next November. He says: “ Kansas 
gave woman school suffrage and liked it. 
The State gave her municipal suffrage and 
liked it better. Finally she gave them full 
suffrage and liked it best. Suffrage in 
Kansas has broadened woman’s views of 
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social life. It has centered her thoughts 
on home and its needs and has given a new 
and beneficial influence in the life of the 
State. It has in no way detracted from 
her character, but has strengthened both. 
Kansas will never go back to the rule of 
all the people by a part of them.” Penn- 
sylvania, go thou and do likewise. 


THE teaching of Agriculture in the rural 
schools will mean the planting of millions 
of trees each year, both fruit and forest 
trees. The present observance of Arbor 
Day in many schools means appropriate 
school exercises but too little tree planting. 
It is promise but not performance, the 
bloom that has little or no fruitage to fol- 
low it—good as far as it goes but not going 
far enough. Get the boys and girls in the 
farm awake to this great work, and in the 
coming years they will look with untold 
gratification upon the trees they have 
planted. They will remember with grati- 
tude the teacher who suggested and en- 
couraged this profitable and delightful 
work. Plant trees! Give them a chance! 
With little care they will grow. All na- 
ture holds out her hands to us. Some years 
ago we planted a nursery of more than a 
thousand young trees of different kinds. 
They cost less than one hundred and fifty 
dollars. These same trees are now worth 
many times their cost. Hundreds of them 
have been replanted in a large park where 
they will be prized for generations. 





You look upon a noble tree and think, 
“My father planted it.” Why not give 
your son the gratification of thinking the 
same of your good deed when you are 
gone? Select a fitting place, where it can 
grow for generations if a long-lived tree. 
Select a good, young tree, and plant it well. 
Time and Mother Nature will do the rest, 
usually with little or no further care from 
you. There should be more fruit trees, 
and shade trees, and timber trees now 
planting and planted almost everywhere in 
Pennsylvania. Put the thought of doing 
this into the minds of the boys and girls. 
Nobody is ever sorry for having planted 
a tree, a vine, a shrub, or a rose. 


A NOTABLE feature of the three days’ 
municipal celebration of Harrisburg, which 
began Sept. 23, was the parade of the 
school children, nearly eleven thousand of 
whom were in line, of all grades from the 
primary to the high school. The Telegraph 
asks: “ Why not have an annual parade of 
the school girls and boys of Harrisburg? 
It would be an inspiration and we would 
be delighted to offer one of the prizes each 
year to the school making the most cred- 
itable showing in such a tournament.” 
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TESTING MERIT OF TEACHERS. | 





Ge following is from a paper read by 

Dr. Edward C. Elliott, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, before the Round Table 
of Superintendents in cities under 25,000 
population, Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association: 

Among the multitude of official and non- 
official responsibilities of your school super- 
intendent in your modern city, none ap- 
proximates in importance that of evaluat- 
ing, conserving, and improving the qual- 
ity of performance of the teachers who 
properly look to him for leadership and pre- 
eminent skill. The degree to which this re- 
sponsibility to the teaching staff is fulfilled 
is indicated by the devices employed, the 
methods used and the records preserved of 
the improvement of the performance of 
each teacher employed at any time in those 
schools, The one great end of teaching is 
the prevention of the waste of child ener- 
gies and capacities. The one great justifi- 
cation for educational supervision is the 
prevention of the waste of teacher interest 
skill and products. The prevention of 
teacher waste precedes the prevention of 
child waste. 

The motions of teaching are not com- 
parable to the motions of bricklaying. The 
bricklayer, with identical series of motions 
is able to produce immediately the same 
material results. The teacher, with such 
an identical series is confronted with pupil 
results, extremely variable and extremely 
remote. At the outset we should realize 
that in teaching efficiency we are dealing 
with at least three sets of variables—the 
teacher, the pupil, and the supervisor. Any 
product of their combination is bound to be 
a variable. 

Because of these complicated relations 
and counter-relations, the problem of a sat- 
isfactory foundation for a plan of deter- 
mining teacher merit is difficult and delicate. 
The literature of education is rich with 
poetic analyses of the ideal teacher. This 
same literature is sadly lacking in records 
of the scientific weighing of the real teacher. 

At this stage of our progress certain 
working principles seem to be entitled to 
consideration. Seven of these may be 
briefly and crudely formulated somewhat 
as follows: 

1. The chief purpose of any teaching effi- 
ciency scheme is to serve as the means of 
promoting development and improvement of 
the individual teacher. 

2. The content-basis of any teaching effi- 
ciency scheme should be the result of co- 
operative determination between the mem- 
bers of a teaching staff and the supervisors, 

_3. This content-basis should attach prim- 
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ary importance to objective items represent- 
ing those results of teaching, capable of 
objective valuation; rather than to con- 
tributory personal factors. 

4. Clear and definite meanings should be 
attached to each item that enters into any 
final estimate of the value of the teacher’s 
performance. 

5. The original estimate of fitness, calcu- 
lated according to the accepted plan, should 
be made by the teacher and not the super- 
visor. 

6. This original estimate should be sub- 
ject to correction, only after conference be- 
tween teacher and supervisor. 

7. At least once a year the verified and 
modified estimates should be made a matter 
of definite record. 

It is a far cry from the position taken by 
a city superintendent who recently said to 
me with emphasis: “This talk about the 
measurement of teaching efficiency is all 
‘bosh.’ All I want to’ know about a teacher 
is, ‘Can she teach?’ I don’t need any effi- 
ciency curves to enable me to answer that 
question. What I need is to see her teach- 
ing.” Now, there is a kind of sense in this 
comment, even though it is nonsense. As 
a class, city superintendents are less so- 
phisticated than formerly, less cocksure of 
their possession of a gift of second sight 
enabling them to pass with off-hand cer- 
tainty upon the processes and products of 
the teacher’s work. 

The: particular plan or device employed 
seems to me to be relatively unimportant 
(a) providing there is clear recognition of 
the foundation principles above defined; 
(b) providing there is no attempt to over- 
elaboration of minor details, and (c) pro- 
viding the main value stress is placed upon 
clearly defined results of teaching, rather 
than upon formal procedure or upon per- . 
sonal factors of presumptive educational 
worth. In these several respects, however, 
practically all of the systematic efforts to 
analyze teaching ability, put forth in recent 
years, have left much to be desired. 

The solution of the practical problem of 
teaching merit may not be talked out on the 
platform. It must be worked out in the 
school room, by teachers and supervisors, 
with that intelligence, detachment, and 
painstaking care that hallmarks all work of 
a truly scientific character. 

We need cooperative experimental work 
over a wide area, and under various condi- 
tions. The results of the experience of dif- 
ferent individuals with different plans must 
be scrutinized and compared. Efficiency is 
not a problem to be met and solved by the 
individual teacher and supervisor. A group 
of a dozen competent superintendents, of 
relatively small school systems, working to- 
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gether upon this problem could do more in 
a single year in the production of a work- 
able method for the determination of the 
merit of teachers than could a hundred 
superintendents and non-superintendents 
working alone for a generation. 


<< 
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ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 








bt speaking of devoted man and his great 

great work, a few days after his death, 
The Ledger says: “His long lifetime of 
service against obscenity and vice has 
brought it about that the entire United 
States is practically free from the sort of 
thing which, as Jerome once said, in ex- 
plaining that Comstock was “ a very much- 
misunderstood man,” was quite widespread 
in his youth. It would be too much to 
claim that Comstock did all this single- 
handed. He had important organizations 
back of him, and with the improvement of 
State and Federal laws in connection with 
the work in which he was engaged, and 
with whose enactment he had much to do, 
particularly through the enforcement of 
these laws by resolute officials, the remark- 
ably clean record which the country can 
show in this matter of grave offenses 
against morality and the decencies of life, 
was made possible. It was not all clear 
sailing by any means. The unpleasant char- 
acter of the work naturally deterred many 
public-spirited citizens from engaging in the 
reform. Few men like to fish in a sewer all 
day long, or make such a foetid pursuit a 
matter of a life routine. Comstock, how- 
ever, actuated by a fierce conviction as to 
the rights and wrongs of the situation, had 
no scruples of this sort.” 

While few persons have attempted to 
criticise Mr. Comstock for his efforts to 
suppress books and pictures manifestly in- 
tended to be sold chiefly for their licentious 
character, he had been the centre of con- 
troversy during most of the 43 years of 
his career as a crusader because of the dif- 
ferences of opinion over what constituted 
the dividing line between indecency and 
art. The fact that blanks occur in the trans- 
lated pages of Zola, of Boccaccio and of 
many modern and ancient classics is due to 
Mr. Comstock. Every year, with the help 
of his staff and the police, he confiscated 
tons of printed matter which the owners 
were in no position to defend. Up to 1914 
Mr. Comstock had caused the arraignment 
in State and Federal Courts of 3697 per- 
sons, of which 2740 either pleaded guilty 
or were convicted. In these cases fines 
were imposed to the extent of $237,134.30 
and imprisonment to the length of 565 years, 
11 months and 20 days. Several hundred 
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arrests and several thousand dollars in fines 
were added in 1914 and 1915. He terrorized 
this class of evil doers, and all the while 
he was in danger of being killed, but he 
seemed to know no fear of death. Many 
evil men will breathe more easily now that 
he is gone. 

Mr. Comstock was born at New Ca- 
naan, Connecticut, on May 7, 1844. He was 
educated in local schools and at the New 
Britain High School. In 1863, after his 
brother Samuel had been killed at Gettysburg, 
Anthony volunteered to take his place and 
served until the end of the war. In 1867 he 
came to New York with $3.50 in his pocket 
and secured work as porter in a dry-goods 
house. In 1872, after he had risen to be a 
salesman, the incident occurred which 
started him on his career. He found two 
of his fellow employes with indecent books, 
Learning from them that they had obtained 
them from a circulating library, he caused 
the arrest of the dealer, with ample evi- 
dence of his guilt. 

The ridicule which has followed him be- 
gan then. He was called “ Protector of the 
Public Morals,” the “ Self-constituted Cen- 
sor,” and various other names, which have 
been applied to him with variations all 
through the rest of his life. The first few 
days of the campaign used up all of his own 
money, but the late Morris K. Jesup took 
an interest in the work and gave him $650 
with which to continue his investigations. 

After he had brought to light the volume . 
of traffic in printed matter of the lowest 
kind, the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice was organized, and he was appointed 
a special inspector. 

He had an interview with President 
Grant, who offered to make him a paid in- 
spector, but he refused, saying: “If there 
is a salary attached to it every politician in 
the land will be trying to take it away and 
give it to one of his henchmen, whereas 
if it is a position without pay I may be 
able to keep it, regardless of changes of 
administration.” Holding this position, Mr. 
Comstock went out to fight, not only evil 
literature and pictures, but lotteries, policy 
games and the operations of the army of 
“green goods” swindlers who are now a 
anny: And how splendidly that fight was 
won! 

When Mayor of Lancaster we learned 
of the trade in indecent pictures by cer- 
tain dealers, and how it had been carried 
on. To prevent arrest and imprisonment 
these men gave up some fifteen hundred 
pictures with information as to the parties 
in New York from whom they had been 
bought, and promised to sell no more of 
them. The pictures and information as to 
wholesale dealers were at once given to Mr. 
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Comstock who promptly arrested the guilty 
parties, confiscated a large stock of their 
vile goods, and had them sent to prison, 
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BUSINESS AND THE SCHOOLS. 





HAT the present movement for practi- 
cal education is stimulated from the 
industrial rather than from the educational 
side is a fact both promising and disquiet- 
ing, acording to Owen R. Lovejoy, who 
discusses “ Vocational Guidance and Child 
Labor” in a publication of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

“The employers have a very definite pro- 
gram,” says Mr. Lovejoy. “They know 
what they want and are going after it. Let 
us not delude ourselves by thinking they 
are actuated by philanthropy. It is simply 
good business. They want a crop of fresh, 
young labor furnished them every year that 
can make fewer mistakes and more profits 
mainly for themselves and their business. 

“This is extremely gratifying, in one 
sense. It indicates that economic self- 
interest is attempting to shake off the 
double burden society has long borne—the 
burden of using goods worth much less than 
they cost because poorly and inefficiently 
made, and of supporting by charity those 
paid less than their work is worth because 
of their poverty, inefficiency, and conse- 
quent helplessness. But while employers 
are awake to the need of efficiency, industry 
is not. Industry still beckons to the in- 
efficient, the immature, the unprepared. 

“Society is far from having reached a 
decision that unskilied labor must be 
abolished. The occupations which, outside 
of agriculture, absorb the output of our 
schools are barren of any element to make 
them of present interest to the child or to 
offer any hope for the future. A vocation- 
al survey in New York City exhibits in one 
group I01 boys between 14 and 16 years of 
age with an analysis of the work they are 
doing. For only five of them is there any 
opportunity to advance or improve; 96 are 
in dead-end occupations. ; 

“Business is now saying that if we had 
the right kind of schools all this would be 
changed; that child labor would become a 
blessing instead of an abuse for children. 
We are’ constantly told that, if the schools 
had the right kind of curriculum and gave 
the right kind of training, every child would 
have his natural capacity developed, and 
we should speedily put an end to the army 
of industrial misfits. ; 

“In accepting this challenge of the busi- 
ness world our educators have assumed an 
unwarranted responsibility for the condi- 
tion that exists. A study of the annual 
contribution of our city schools to the busi- 
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ness interests of the community will show 
that a considerable percentage is thrown 
into the discard within the first month; 
that another large percentage goes drifting 
from job to job, sometimes advancing, 
quite as frequently receding, the industries 
complaining that the children the schools 
turn out are “no good”; and that the 
children lose courage, enthusiasm, and 
youthful idealism in the various meaning- 
less jobs to which they are assigned. That 
many drift into casual and thence into 
permanent idleness is to be expected. The 
only wonder is that so many ultimately rise 
to positions of efficiency and responsibility. 

“Our schools are not fair to themselves 
is assuming that they or the child are wholly 
at fault. If the schools need a better cur- 
riculum, so does the industrial establish- 
ment. If the child needs a more definite 
and purposeful mind, much more does in- 
dustry. One of the most vital services 
vocational guidance can render is to 
analyze our industries and train our youth 
to distinguish between a vocation and a job. 
It is futile to give special training to a child 
for the purpose of fastening him to a ma- 
chine on which he shall do purely mechan- 
ical labor for life. Business says: ‘Here 
are the jobs; what kind of children have 
you to offer?’ We must reverse the in- 
quiry and say to business: ‘Here are our 
children; what kind of industry have you 
to offer?’” 


2 


PROGRESS IN THE COLLEGES. 


Brown UNIversITY, at Providence, Rhode 
Island, celebrated October 11th its hundred 
and fiiftieth anniversary. The sermon by 
President Faunce opened the week, devoted 
to the celebration. From the impulse 
which led to the founding of the colonial 
colleges in America, Dr. Faunce passed to 
religious faith and devotion to public serv- 
ice, the changed conditions which they 
face today. 

“Ts the arrival,” he asked, “worthy of 
the high hope with which the vessel sailed? 
Into what have our colleges come, either 
deliberately or unawares? It is a serious 
matter that the colleges which started amid 
national penury have come into an era of 
ever-expanding national wealth. The col- 
leges have grown with the country they 
represent, and change of size often means 
subtle change of quality and ideal. If 
Socrates in his old ironic mood were to 
visit us, would he cry once again; “How 
many things there are I do not need.” Cer- 
tainly the institutions that were once test- 
ed by poverty are now being tested by a 
luxurious civilization around them. In the 
last ten years probably as many students 
in American colleges have been demoralized 
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by the automobile as by alcohol. The daz- 
zling attractions of a luxury-loving age 
constitute the greatest possible danger to 
American education. And our teachers are 
also being tested. We are tempted to for- 
get that the greatest discoveries have some- 
times come out of the shabbiest apology for 
an intellectual workshop. 

“The colonial college has also come into 
a new understanding of the search for 
truth. Knowledge was conceived as a de- 
posit to be handed down. Devotion to re- 
search is one of the deepest and purest 
passions of the human spirit. It is the 
flame which must burn forever on the altars 
of the university. 

“The colleges are also coming into a 
deeper and broader interpretation of the 
Christian faith. If we were shut up in the 
cabin of an ocean steamer with the found- 
ers of our colleges we should find those 
men speaking in another vocabulary, 
dwelling in a thought world largely shaped 
by John Milton and John Bunyan, innocent 
of all we now mean by scientific method. 
But we are forever united with them in 
purpose, in intellectual and spiritual ideal. 
The University in thus declaring its ad- 
herence to the Christian religion does not 
and can not subscribe to any human creed. 
The true Christian college must be auton- 
omous, as were and are all the nine colleges 
founded before the Revolution. But just 
because it is autonomous it realizes its 
solemn responsibility for promoting the 
Christian ideal. This Christian idealism 
humanizes all study and makes it vital. 

“We see today the Christian ideal antag- 
onized, if not suppressed, by whole sections 
of the modern world—by the pefverted 
philosophy of force, by the arrogant militar- 
ism of Europe, by theories that would base 
all national greatness on dreadnaughts and 
battalions. Be it ours at a time when 
civilization itself is shaken by adherence to 
shallow philosophies and belated ideals,— 
be it ours to bow in new allegiance to the 
idealism of the fathers, which gave free- 
dom and vigor to the colonial college and 
to American life. Be it ours to affirm again 
our faith in the spiritual meaning of the 
world. Then all the future of our colleges 
shall be a progressive entrance into the un- 
folding thought and purpose of God.” 

Monday was devoted to the subject of 
Religious Education. President Isaac Sharp- 
less of Haverford College spoke on 
Quaker Ideals in Education. 

“There are certain features of early 
Quakerism,” he said, “which it might not 
be amiss to install into our college system 
today.” They early opposed duels, lotter- 
ies, slavery and war. If the colleges ‘are 
educating the leaders of thought and 
method, might they not find it profitable to 
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approach the new schemes of reform in the 
manner of the Quakers’ quiet assembles, 
with mind and heart open to suggestions 
from the upper as well as the lower sources. 

“Then these early Friends were preach- 
ers of literal truthfulness. Who will deny 
that our system of higher education needs 
something of this tonic. Even the nomen- 
clature is corrupted. ‘University,’ of an- 
cient and honorable history may now be 
held by the meanest and most dishonest 
private adventure school. Catalogues of 
little colleges claim ‘Our reputation for 
educational efficiency is world wide.’ 

“Then the early Friends had a strong 
testimony to democracy, that condition 
where every youth has equal opportunity to 
develop the best that is in him. It may 
have been a weakness of our school system 
of all grades that the really first rate, 
strong youth has been neglected on the sup- 
position that he could take care of himself 
forgetting that though he may not need 
stimulation he may need direction; though 
not constant coaching yet perhaps wise in- 
centive to make the best of a great oppor- 
tunity. 

“The basis of real collegiate success 
must lie in the field of thought, in spiritual 
and intellectual liberty, and in the field of 
morals in honesty, sincerity and simplicity, 
both of the individual and the institution. 
The group which can bring those about 
whatever its name is true to the best ideals 
of higher education, and the group which 
in the past has most effectively preached 
and practiced them deserves well at our 
hands. 

“Yet the early Quakers were not greatly 
concerned for education. While not dis- 
carding either the Church or the Book, 
they denied the absolute necessity of any 
external authority. The incentive which 
led to the foundation of Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton and to a lesser extent some 
of the other Colonial Colleges was the edu- 
cation of the ministry. As the Quaker 
ministry did not need a theological educa- 
tion and as they had thrown the definite 
distinction between ministers and laymen 
refusing to admit priestly offices in their 
ministers as a class, there seemed no vital 
need for Quaker Colleges and there were 
none till 1833. : 

“The Friends had a large place in the 
political and social life of the Colony of 
Rhode Island. For a century they were 
continuously in high office and during this 
time they held the Governorship for 36 
terms. It is not strange, therefore, that 
when Brown University was founded, the 
Friends were accorded a place on its gov- 


erning board. The Revolutionary war 
practically ended Quaker influence in 
politics.” 
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MECHANICAL Music.—The Black Forest is fa- 
mous for these mechanical organs—orchestrions, as 
they are called—and in some instances they are 
brought to great perfection. There is a shop close to 
the exhibition, bearing the name of Lamy Séhne, full 
of clocks and singing-birds and orchestrions, where 
you may pass half an hour in a fairy-land of surprises 
and all kinds of mechanical music. One morning 
1 went in with an old lady and gentleman—the lat 
ter a grave uignitary of the church of England. 
“A very tiring place,” said the old lady; “all up 
and down hill; the only fault I find with the Black 
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Forest. Couldn’t they level it, my dear?”’—to her 
husband—“ or build viaducts or something? Or, at 
the very least, couldn’t they organize pony chaises 
all over the country—like those, you know, that we 
found so useful at Bournemouth last year? ‘Take 
a chair, my love,” said the old gentleman sympa- 
thetically, without committing himself to an opinion, 
And he placed one for her, while the young man in 
the shop (whose jolly, good-natured face and broad 
grin delighted one to behold) wound up the orches- 
trion, The old lady sat down somewhat heavily from 
sheer exhaustion, and immediately the chair struck 
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up the lively air of “The Watch on the Rhine,” 
with a decidedly martial influence upon its occupant. 
She sprang from her seat asif it had been a gridiron, 
and asked her husband reproachfully if he was amus- 
ing himself at her expense, and whether her age was 
not sufficient to secure her from practical joking. 
“ Dear me!” cried he, in amazement, looking at the 
offending chair as though he expected it to waik a- 
way of its own accord. “What a musical nation these 
Black Foresters are! It’s music everywhere! The 
very chairs you sit down upon are full of it.” At this 
moment the orchestrion struck up an operatic selec- 
tion, and the old lady recovered her amiability in 





listening to a really fine instrument. I left them mar- 
veling at all the birds and boxes, and thinking each 
as it came more wonderful than the last.—Argosy. 

THE influence of music on the young, the ignorant 
and depraved is not perhaps sufficiently regarded. 
Watch the crowd that collects around the street or- 
ganist. His first note is the signal for all hastily to 
assemble. The care-worn and furrowed cheek is at 
once lighted up with a — smile. The beggar 
forgéts his penury, the laborer his toil, the boy with sat- 
chel at his back, forgetsthe hour for school. The tear 
in the nursery is quickly followed by a bright and joy- 
oussmile, as Biddy hastens with her chargeto the door. 





